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SVE GOT 36 SECONDS... 


. . to do what I’ve always dreamed of 


alone . 
doing in a land where my future’s my own. 


It’s queer, up here 
Falling, through space, time runs out quick 
. . like taking my girl to a 


I’m fighting for the right to come home again 
. or 


to simple things 
or seeing a baseball game 
or driving my car to work 


and your mind does tricks. 
One second I’m gripping my gun while shrap- 
my face, and the next—I’m movie 
going to church. 
I’m fighting for the America my folks and | 
where each year has 


nel snarls in 

back home in bed and Mom’s.calling, *“Wake 
up, wake up, you sleepy head!” 

It’s queer, up here have always known 

One second the earth and the enemy come always brought _ new and better things . : 

Pa sak aw te where there’s opportunity for all... and it’s 

every man’s right to rise, and go ahead on 





rushing up, and the ‘next 
September when Joe Clark caught me climb- hi ; 
ing his apple tree and a dead branch broke a on 
and I fell. That's what I’m fighting for. Keep it that 
It’s queer, up here... way until 1 come back! 
But as time flows past and hell\shides nearer, . . ° 
I can see things clearer. And with only 36 Here at Nash-Kelvinator, we're building 2,000 h.p. 
seconds to go, I know what I didmt before... Pratt & Whitnev engines for Navv Vought Corsai? 
Jighters . making intricate Hamilton Standard 
lers . readying our production lines to 
‘the Army Air Forces 


I’m not just a kid anymore. I know why I’m 
prope 
build sSikor sh \ helt optle rs for 
working to hurry the day when our boys can 


ATION 


© Lunsing 


fighting this war! 
I’m fighting this war for my right to livélike 


aman, to\work like a man, to think like a 
not to be herded around and driven 
NASH-KELV 


come home 


INATOR CORPOR. 
hae M kee © DETROIT © Grand Rapic 


Ker 


man 
like a sheep to the grazing ground. 





Enlist Now ! Back the Attack — With 


I’m fighting this war for my right to be let 
ds. Third War Loan Drive. 








WASH GEE 
A RELY /NATOR an a 
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Hear “Report to the 
Nation,” outstanding 
news program of the 
week, every Tuesday 
evening, 9:30, E.W.T., 
Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 





} 
} 





all these things 


Your soldier son gets 


CAP (Cotten 
’s 
SHORTS = 
UNDERSHIRT 21 
Tle 23 
SOCKS (Wool) 26 
BELT 23 
LEGGINGS 0 
HELMET  ] 
CANTEEN M 
KNIFE 13 
FORK 06 
SPOON 0s 
BATH TOWEL 43 
DEERCHIEF 06 
Z 30 
{AVING BRUSH 35 
8 
02 
FIRST AID KIT 1? 
$5.79 
(Figures furnished by 
Qu erlermaster General) 
ee 


from your electric bill! 








I. you buy electricity from a self- 
supporting, business-managed 
electric company, 24c out of every 
dollar you pay is promptly passed 
along as taxes. (1942 figures. 
1943 will be higher.) On an an- 
nual household electric bill of 
$37.50, the total tax is about $9.04. 
e $3.25 of this goes to local gov- 
ernments for schools, roads, po- 
lice, etc. — and $5.79 goes to the 
federal government. At Army 
prices, the $5.79 paid by one fam- 
ily will equip one soldier with all 
the things shown here. 
e The total federal tax of this 
industry is $402,000,000—enough 
to buy the same equipment for all 
the Army, with millions left over. 


¢ When you remember that the 
service supplied by electric com- 
panies under business manage- 
ment is the only electric service 
federally taxed, it emphasizes 
even more the outstanding job 
these companies have done in 
stepping electric production up, 
up, UP to meet every war demand 
—while keeping prices down! 





This Page Sponsored by a Group of 137 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and 
POWER COMPANIES* 


Self-supporting, Tax-paying Businesses 


* Names on request from this magazine. 





Don’t Waste Electricity Just Because It Isn’t Rationed! 

















A NEW DAY DAWNS 
IN RAILROADING 





Here is a crack “Express Train”’ of o6ts as pictu red by mee rier & 4: Four years later an important new era in our trans 
portation and economic history was celebrated with th mp of the first railroad linking the Atlantic and Pacific. 


; history, wars have set up new milestones 
of transportation progress. And with this war, it is the 
General Motors Diesel Locomotive that is ushering in 


the new era. What advances the future will bring are 





already apparent in the present performance of these 


Wer buting 1 tens rwhed stead OCOMOtives and the way they are helping to meet the 
with reliable Ge at Motor rs Dies 

power. And in the days to come this 

dependable, rugged, economical power 


will be ready todo the hard jobs of peace, abnormal demands upon the railroads today. 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 


G\ LOCOMOTIVES...................... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, ll. 
J\ 


ENGINES. .150 to 2000 H.P... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL MO 





DIESEL ; 
POWER ENGINES. ....15 to 250 H.P...... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 


aioe 

















“ACTION IN A DAY, INSTEAD OF A 


WEEK, WITH DITTO DIRECTNESS” 


—PULLMAN COUCH COMPANY 


Invasion . . . the invasion of total war in enemy territory .. . is 
already clinching certain Victory! But first came the tremendous 
job of supplying our troops with all the tools of war—And every 
ship, every plane, every gun and shell and bomb—even the clothes 
our soldiers wear and the food they eat—has reached our far-flung 
battle fronts faster with the efficient, error-proof accuracy of DITTO! 

At CONSOLIDATED-VULTEE: “Two do the work of ten!” 
... B. F. GOODRICH CO.: “Ditto cut shipping time in half!” . . . 
HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY: “Ditto prevents errors before they hap- 
pen!” ... GIBSON REFRIGERATOR CO.: “Ditto helped us to 
set new records in glider production!” 

Write today for free samples showing how Ditto One-Typing 
Business Systems work. 


PAYROLL—AII records from a single writing! 

PRODUCTION —Save up to 36 hours getting orders into shop! 
PURCHASING—Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
ORDER-BILLING—Eliminate 90 per cent of all retyping! 


DITTO, Inc., 686 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
MANUFACTURERS OF BUSINESS MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 
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The March of the WOWS 000: 10 iat. 


News-Lines for Businessmen.......... — 
Peace planning. A suggestion that Draft. Rules were amended making Sep- We've Been Asked: 
President Roosevelt be made permanent tember 15 the dead line for drafting pre- About Overseas Christmas Mail.......19 
chairman at the postwar peace table was Pearl Harbor fathers in nondeferrable jobs. National Week: 
voiced by Vice President Wallace. He de- They become eligible for induction unless SE Le 5 
clared the Président probably would be working in jobs off the nondeferrable list Brita; _ 
“tremendously surprised” at the proposal. or registered with the U.S. Employment ritain as a& Partmer...cscsssseeeseeeseeeenen 18 
Adding that the President is “exceedingly Service for such jobs on September 15. Bringing Home War’s Gravity............ 0 
important to peace proceedings above any As part of a new program to solve West M — ; 

* ‘ _ ‘ - Mr. Hull’s (¢ g Powe ; 
other man in the world.” Mr. Wallace said Coast labor shortages, the 60-day blanket AFOWING POWEF....--reerrnn QS 
it would be feasible for him to continue in draft deferment for workers in aircraft Change in U.S. Diet..............ccsccescssee 26 
the Presidency while leading peace nego- plants was extended for another 60 days. The Py -sident’s Week .ccccccoocsssoe..-.., x 
tiations. 7 


. . . . Pro and C f National Issues 
Transportation. A railroad disaster in an on OF National ISsues........00.3] 
Shipping. Office of War Information re- Philadelphia focused national interest on David Lawrence Editorial........ccccccsseed? 


viewed the strategic mervchant-shipping sit- the growing shortage of railroad workers 
: . : . . +r . ° ‘logre ° 
uation, came up with these conclusions: Office of Defense Transportation Director 


em : ‘ “ ; ; Line-Up of Land Power 
The good: U.S. yards have delivered Eastman warned that drastic remedies are ne 


more than 20,000,000 deadweight tons necessary to avert a crisis, blamed a good Question of the Week: 

since Pearl Harbor, and, by January, 1944, — part of the problem on the 29,000,000 per- Should Allies Open Western Front....36 
will have built in two years more than a sons who ride intercity busses and trains 
third as many ocean-going ships as all the each month merely for social visits and : d ; s 
world possessed before the war started; the amusements. The railroads have lost more Experiment in Job Control.......sssssnA9 
U.S. is adding ships to its fleet several than 200,000 men to the armed forces: Trend of Business...........cssss:ssesseesseeend§ 


Our Dwindling Resources............... 


cosecellll 


times as fast as the enemy is sinking them. were short by 70,000 the estimated num- Nid for P Ind 

The bad: No other United Nation is able ber of men needed as of July 1. Aid for Postwar Industry............cssssseed6 
to offset ship losses by new construction; Inter-America Week  ...............cccccccccsssss.58 
actual output for 1943 may fall below the Food. Agriculture Department reported . . 

c ’ : ? PS ; 3 Racial People of the Week. .................:cccccccssesss69 
19,000,000-ton schedule because of short- that prospects for all crops declined an 
ages in steel, man power and propulsion average of slightly less than 1 percent dur- “The Yeas and Nays” ..ccccccccccccccsssssee 20066 
equipment. ing August, owing to dry weather over 


much of the country. Total crop output Washington Whispers. ...........c.cccccssseceesens.68 


Gasoline. Chester Bowles, chief of the will be 7 per cent less than last year, it Cover: Secretary Hull; see National Week, 
Office of Price Administration, side-stepped predicted. In detail, the report said there page 23. (Photograph from Acme) 

another official argument by refusing to will be 6 per cent less corn: average crops 
comment publicly on Secretary of Interior of wheat, rye, cotton, tobacco, sweet po- 





Ickes’s charges that OPA has failed to tatoes and sugar beets and sugar cane; THE UNITED STATES NEWS 

cut down gasoline consumption. Mr. Ickes larger than normal output of hay, oats, U. S. WEEKLY 

said petroleum transportation has increased barley and grain sorghums: record crops of Published weekly at Washington, D. C. Editorial 
es : ° and Executive Offices, The United States News 

to the East, but increased allotments are beans, peas, soybeans, peanuts, rice, pota- Building. Twenty-second and M Streets, N. W., 
. , ashington 7, D. C. Subscription rates: d 

not vet in sight. toes, flaxseed and grapes. prepaid, $4 for one year, $6 ‘or two lg -y ~ 


three years (Canadian postage $1 a year addi- 
tional). Entered as second-class matter at the post 





™ 7 -— . . office, Wa:h . D. C. 

Rubber. The rubber program s new chief, Prisoners. Arrangements for employ- publication coecaed, 1943. by Une y A 

Bradley Dewey, announced that all syn- ment of the thousands of Italian prisoners aaaiatpcaiagtees roggenaceags 

thetic rubber plants in the 850,000-ton in North America will remain unchanged BOARD OF EDITORS 

program will be completed this year. Mr. for the present, War Department officials SAD CAEESEE, Getta 

Dewey, who succeeds William M. Jeffers said. Use of Italian prisoners in labor- OWEN L. SCOTT, Executive Editor 

; : ; . —. WORTH HIGGINS . . . . 
as Rubber Director, said 30,000 tons of | shortage industries has been discussed. WALTER HUSTED . ea a me 4 
, tie will be made thi jus Any such arrangements, it was indicated, DEREK FOX. eo 6 6 + «Art Editor 

synthetic will be made this month, just \n; ch ents indi ated L. NOBLE ROBINSON... . .. Business 

about as much as the crude rubber used will depend upon final armistice terms A. S. McLEOD . + 0 © © © « Economic 

abor ALFRED D. STEDMAN . . . . . . Mili 

in September, 1942. agreed upon. WILLIAM P. HELM . 6 6 0 6 ee toe 
W. B. RAGSDALE. . . « « « . « Politics 
JOHN H. ADAMS . . « « « War Production 
CARSON F. LYMAN . - + «ae 
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World’s Ferry 


Not long ago one of Pan American 
Airways’ Boeing Clippers crossed the 
Atlantic twice in one 24-hour period. 


Shortly before that, these same Clip- 
per ships flew the Atlantic 12 times in 
13 days and 15 hours. 


President Roosevelt, on his historic 
flight to Casablanca, crossed the ocean 
both ways in Boeing Clippers. Winston 
Churchill, on nearly all of his aerial 
trips to America, traveled in Boeing-built 
planes of British Overseas Airways. 


These are the high-lights. But per- 
haps the most remarkable thing about 


these Boeing flying boats, largest com- 
mercial planes in the world, is the way 
they have come to be taken for granted. 


Crossing the Atlantic is no novelty to 
them; they have done it more than 1400 
times! In fact, from the beginning of 
regular flight schedules between this 
country and Europe four years ago, the 
transatlantic service has been main- 
tained almost entirely by airplanes de- 
signed and built by Boeing. These trans- 
oceanic Clippers have flown more than 
7,000,000 miles, and have carried more 
than 44,000 passengers and 100,000,000 
pieces of mail. 





Today these huge ships, designed as 
peacetime luxury liners, are completing 
vital missions of war . . . shuttling across 
the oceans of the world with the monot- 
onous regularity of ferry boats! 


Behind their dependability of per- 
formance stand research, design, engi- 
neering and manufacturing skills of high 
degree, the same skills which have given 
America the Boeing Stratoliner,* the 
Boeing Flying Fortress,* and the Boeing 
Kaydet Primary Trainer. 

Tomorrow as well as today you can look 
for integrity in any Boeing product . . . if 
it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 


. 
THE TERMS **FLYING FORTRESS’* AND ‘‘STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 








THE TOUCH OF 


' 


Our airmen have proved themselves masters of any- 
thing that flies. 

When you hear of their exploits you wonder how 
such skill, such devastating dexterity could be acquired 
in a few brief months. Surely, these men must have 
been “born to the blue.” 

Yet the plain fact is that scarcely one in a thousand 
ever flew a plane before the war. Each and every one 
had to be trained—thoroughly and quickly. 

In their training, the Fairchild PT-19 Primary Trainer 
with “fighter” characteristics is their flying school. 

This staunch little ship is ideal for the rigorous acro- 
batic program prescribed in primary training. In the 
words of a veteran pilot-teacher now at an Army flying 
school: “It is unnecessary to caution a student or to 
warn him about excessive speeds in pull-outs or danger- 
ous positions while he is flying a PT-19. We simply go 


TOMORROW 


Heroes’ ‘Alma Mater 


IN THE PLANES OF 





anead and teach him to do every maneuver in the book: 
slow rolls, snap rolls, Immelmanns, loops, half rolls, 
inverted coordination exercises and turns, vertical re- 
versements, spins, and combinations of these. The 
PT-19 can certainly ‘take it.” That is the best con- 
fidence builder: ever invented.” 

From behind soda fountain and plow, office desk and 
ivied walls, after a short intensive training in the PT-19, 
the most daring and expert flyers the world has known 
have emerged. After six hours training in a PT-19 itis 
not unusual to solo Army students who have never 
flown before. 

As a constant check on the performance of PT-19’s, 
on the American mainland and abroad, the reports of 
a corps of specialists written in the field, enable our 
engineers and designers back home to keep that “touch 
of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 


TT MCMED ciciiit Add aiariact condenaeeel 


O ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ronger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdole,L. 1. 7 


Color Motion 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C. . 


Picture—“FAIRCHILD PT-19 TRAINER”’—16 mm. sound~—25 minutes— 


Duramold Division, New York, N.Y. 


Write Dept. Q for information 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NCWSG IAA Washington, D. C. 


End of the war in Europe now is a matter of months--not years. 

It could come early in 1944, but probabilities are end of 1944, possibly 
early 1945--about 18 months from now. 

Badoglio's surrender hastens cleanup operations in Mediterranean. That 
area, until cleared, still is to be the focus of U.S.=-British action. 

Hard fighting lies ahead. The Germans are reported to have up to 20 di- 
visions in Italy. They have other strong forces in the Balkans, on Crete, in 

. the Dodecanese Islands, possibly on Sardinia. So: The outlook is for continued 

emphasis on land-sea=-air operations, the type of campaign in which Anglo-Ameri- 
can forces have demonstrated their skill and effectiveness. 

Invasion of France is likely to wait. Basic strategy of British and Ameri- 
can leaders is to calculate the cost of victory carefully in lives; not to waste 
lives to turn a political corner. This policy has been formally expressed. 

















And it _ is this policy that nettles the Russians most. They want British- 
American forces to relieve pressure on Soviet armies. A diversion of at least 
40 or 50 German divisions, quickly, remains as the major policy of Stalin. 

Still: The Italian campaign is helping Russia. German troops in Italy are 
to be held there. German strength also must be distributed through the Balkans 
and Western Europe. This prevents reinforcement of Nazi armies in Russia. 

Russian view is that war's end would be hastened by spilling more blood. 








Political warfare policy is not to change much. Roosevelt-Churchill atti- 
tude is that achievements in military politics to date justify the adopted policy. 

Basis of this policy is to promise nothing; either to enemy countries or to 
countries to be reoccupied. This is shown in the limited place still given the 
k: French Committee; in confining terms of the Italian surrender to military matters. 
ls, Evidence accumulates that Russia accepts these political tactics. Soviets 
e- were advised beforehand of the deal with Darlan in French Africa and approved. 
he Russia now is to sit with a Mediterranean Commission to steer policy. 
n- Inside Anglo-American view also is to accept Moscow's Free Germany Commii 
tee. Attitude is that this Committee is a Russian device to try to separate the Ger- 














nd 


9 man Government from the people; that all Allies can agree on the destruction of 

a Nazism and Prussian militarism; that other problems can wait for postwar settlement. 
is 

be As for postwar settlements, developments are few..... 


Neither Roosevelt nor Churchill advocate any basic changes in Europe now. 
British attitude is that the Empire wants no new territory or advantages, 

















of but that Britain is entitled to keep what it has, regain some of what it lost. 
our European boundary questions, postwar disposition of Italy, Germany, the 
ich Balkans, Poland, Baltic States, are being allowed to wait until fighting stops. 
These questions are to be explored, however, by British-American-Russian 
envoys in London; will be touched on by the Mediterranean Commission. 
Hope is that discussions will lead to a Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin meeting. 
7 Roosevelt and Churchill are eager for this meeting. Stalin is the leader 
(over) 
NY. VOLUME XV—No. 12 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


who has been holding it up, presumably to force stronger military actions. 

Differences to be settled include: 

Eastern Europe. Britain has a tacit commitment to the Poles; Russia has 
none. Russia is more concerned with Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania than 
Britain, but the U.S. has at least a sentimental interest toward small nations. 

In the Balkans: Historically, Russia wants to dominate this area, and 
historically, Britain opposes Russian ambitions. There is no indication that 
either country plans to change its policy. U.S. is interested only indirectly. 

Western Europe: U.S. and British are more directly concerned in this area; 
Russia's interest is less direct. But: Russia would object to attempts to play 
balance-of-power politics in drawing the postwar map of Europe=--east or west. 

Suggestions for a U.S.-British alliance must be considered in this light. 
Also to be considered are conflicting interests and aims in the Pacific and Asia. 














In domestic matters, the President has these realities to consider...e. 

Congress is just as conservative as when it recessed. Returning members 
are not at all keen about higher taxes, tighter restrictions, suggested reforms. 

Also, Congress is showing more sympathy for the business viewpoint. 

Thus: The President can be expected to continue his conservative trend. 








On specific matters, these prospects appear to be unfolding..... 

Father draft: Continued resistance in Congress against drafting fathers. 
Chances are 50-50 that the Army will have its way and begin to induct fathers. 

Labor draft: Not in the cards right now. Congress is cool to this type of 
legislation and the White House is sanctioning other experiments. 

Pay-roll tax: No chance for the Administration proposal to boost pay-roll 
levies to 6 per cent on employers and 6 per cent on employes. Outlook slightly 
favors the automatic increase of pay-roll levies by 1 per cent on each group 
January 1. Yet: Pressures against this increase have not yet developed. 

Social Security program: Nationalization of unemployment insurance, dis-= 
ability insurance, broader old-age coverage--all are destined for the future. 
However: Standard treatment for unemployed veterans may be accepted. 

Taxes: Levies not to be much heavier. We tell more about this on page 53. 

Renegotiation: Little sentiment for repeal of the law. There may be more 
uniform provisions written, but a definite formula is hard to find. 

Postwar reserves: If industry makes a good case, they probably will be voted. 

Contract cancellation: Both Congressmen and officials favor some law to 
assure prompt Government settlements on war contracts that are to be cancelled. 

Farm price subsidies: The Administration will let this idea rest. War Food 
Administration will try a modest support program, with Government absorbing 
losses when support prices threaten to break through OPA ceilings. 

Antistrike law: Having once disposed of this issue, Congress will leave it. 

Foreign commitments: Despite political maneuvering, Congress is unlikely 
to approve by vote any concrete foreign policy. However: Before another year 
ends, Congress may be forced to wrestle with demobilization, world money, world 
food, world investment plans and other concrete matters that demand action. 
































As for arguments inside the Administration..... 

Secretary Hull is taking complete charge of foreign activities. He won't 
be challenged by others in Office of Economic Warfare, Office of Foreign Relief 
- and Rehabilitation, Lend-Lease, Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

On the home front: Disputes will be quieted among OPA, Petroleum Admine 
istration, WPB, Army and Navy. The word has gone out to stop fireworks. 

Labor unions: They are becoming increasingly active in politics. Unions 
are upset over the antistrike law, plan to apply organized pressure on Congress-= 
men to oppose openly any Administration policies that they do not approve. 











See also pages 18, 23, 49. 
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Why 

you should know 

how they make music 
in Ecuador... 


NY 


Tus amiable gentleman is playing an Ecuadorian hit 


tune at a local jam session. The instrument is a Rondador. 


If you lived in Ecuador, you would probably hear the 
Rondador every day of your life — at weddings, parades, 
celebrations, dances and festivals. The Rondador and its 
music would be part of your pattern of life, as familiar as 
the toot of a taxi horn is to us, as pleasing as the sly piano 


notes of a boogie-woogie maestro. 


That’s why, if we are to understand and know and appre- 
ciate people like our Ecuadorian neighbors, we must know 
their culture, too; their folk music, their instruments, their 
means of expression. 


That’s why NBC’s Inter-American University of the Air is 
presenting a series of programs called “Folkways in Music.” 
On this program, the songs, the melodies, and the rhythms 


of the peoples of the Americas are presented authentically, 









in the context of everyday living. John Doe, listening in 
Seattle or Cincinnati, Boston or Birmingham, is thus able 
to get a truer, better-rounded picture of his American neigh- 


bors. The cement of Pan-American solidarity is made firmer. 


Even though NBC presents such programs as a public serv- 
ice at its own initiative, they are really financed by private 
enterprise. For it is the advertising revenue derived from 
private enterprise that finances network radio. And it is 
network radio that enables the six operated, and the 137 
independently owned stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company to broadcast NBC programs like these—the finest 


in the world. 


Whether it is to enrich Pan-American friendship, or whether 
it is to provide entertainment, news, drama, and music for 
our civilians at home and our forces overseas—the American 
system of free radio functions as one of the most effective 


private enterprises in the service of the people. 


These services are among the benefits of the American system of free radio... 


THE MATIONAL Broapcasting Company 
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Patapar Liners Help 
Protect Motor Oil 


When packaging experts were looking 
for a protective material to line the new 
non-metal motor oil containers it’s not 
surprising they turned to “Patapar” 
Vegetable Parchment. Here was a mate- 
rial with just the right qualities to safe- 
guard the precious contents. Patapar is 
oil and grease-resistant, insoluble, clean 
and sturdy. 


Patapar has many more wartime 
applications. It is used in gas masks, for 
rubber mold liners, in the manufacture 
of Plexiglas, for map tracing papers, 
for special photographic purposes, and 
other uses we cannot talk about. 


Ever See Grease 
Crawling? 


What causes the grease stains that some- 
times appear on the outside of food pack- 
ages? Usually it’s the result of grease 
“crawling”. Grease has a peculiar way 
of doing that. It crawls around the edges 
of the inner wrapper and works its way 
to the outer surface of the package. 
Messy stains result. 

Today grease “crawling” definitely can 
be halted. By using a special grease- 
resisting Patapar, all grease is kept 
inside the wrapper. This Patapar inno- 
vation has solved a problem of packag- 
ing lard, shortening, and other products 
of extreme grease content. 


Wil ZZ 


Pe. a 
= Idea for YOU 
ey . 
“TITIAN 
If you have a war packaging problem 
now, or are looking ahead, why not inves- 
tigate Patapar. It is insoluble, grease- 
resisting, odorless, tasteless, boil-proof. 
It is available in sheets or rolls—plain 
or printed. For complete information 
write us on your business letterhead out- 
lining your requirements in detail. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Franciseo 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN, as a retailer of rationed 
meats, fats, oils, dairy products and 
processed foods, take one full business 
day to correct your posted ceiling prices. 
The Office of Price Administration 
granted this leeway to merchants when- 
ever official changes in values are made. 


has 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of B 
products under the Controlled Materials 
Plan, file a “streamlined” form of applica- 
tion for controlled materials needed during 
the first quarter of 1944. The War Pro- 
duction Board, however, requires a break- 
down of allocation requirements according 
to all claimant agencies. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, expect 
the War Labor Board to use its powers to 
nullify, modify or supersede decisions of 
the National Labor Relations Board. In a 
recent case, WLB showed it will use its 
powers to effectuate decisions of NLRB. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an operator of a mill 
manufacturing herringbone twills, rain- 
coat sheeting and certain types of cot- 
ton duck, now use your facilities for ci- 
vilian production. The WPB has announced 
that Army needs for these textiles have 
been filled for the time being. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge unlimited prices 
for tires and tubes made of synthetic rub- 
ber. The OPA established maximum price 
ceilings comparable to those prevailing for 
tires and tubes of natural rubber. 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer of 
vises, turn out the same range of types 
and sizes as formerly. The WPB has or- 
dered a curtailment from approximately 
165 types to 40. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retai! dealer or repair- 
man, obtain a limited supply of copper 
wire without allocations for household, 
farm and small commercial repairs and 
improvements. The WPB has relaxed its 
hold on copper to that extent because of 
an increase is the available supply. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT g¢ 






-Lines 





and administrative decision 





YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of the 
called economy brands of cigarettes, ig 
crease the price one-half to one cent j 
pack retail. The OPA raised the ceiliy 
for these brands to permit manufacture 
to meet increased costs. 









* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer of 
specialty paper bags and specialty paper 
envelopes, produce more than your selling 
level of 1941. This OPA ruling applies tg) 


current sales and services. 










* ¥ ¥ 
YOU CANNOT, as a newspaper pub 
lisher in 26 Northeastern and Centra 





States and in the District of Columbia, 
have a greater newsprint supply th 
would be used in 40 days, or, as a publish 
in 22 Southern and Western States, a g 
ply greater than needed for 65 days, 
WPB reduced permitted inventories fro 
50 to 75 days, respectively. 









* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of tru 
trailers, obtain permission to resume pr 
duction in some instances. The WPB has 
agreed to authorize use of needed mate- 
rials to fill requirements of war agencies 
for off-highway transportation. 






* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, a 
sume that congressional action outlawing 
use of NLRB funds to investigate collec. 
tive-bargaining of more than 
three months’ standing “freezes” bargain- 
ing agencies with which you have con- 
tracts. The NLRB recently so decided. 


contracts 


*% *% * 


YOU CAN, by writing to the Treasury 
and asking for Regulations 115, obtain a 
copy of the complete regulations governing 
the withholding of taxes from salaries and 
wages. These regulations have just been 


issued. 


YOU CAN, as operator of a lumber mill, 
charge 10 per cent above specified max- 
mum prices, f.o.b. mill, on sale of red 
cedar shingles in amounts of 100 squares 
or iess. The OPA specifies that no resales 
can be made 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 9 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail, Tae Unirep Stats 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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@ NGJMEERING 
SERVICE 


A nationwide corps of engineers offers 
you electrical and production experience 
gained through years of working with 
your industry. 

In addition to engineering help on 
specific industry problems involving elec- 
trical power, these men can assist in: 

Product development: engineering 
of equipment to meet war requirements. 
_ Maintenance: help in making exist- 
ing equipment serve better, last longer. 

Rehabilitation: redesigning obsolete 
€quipment for useful service. 

Material substitution: adapting 
‘available replacements for critical 
materials. 

W.E.S. is available to al/ industries. 


Put it to use today on your production 
problems. 








Flying “Trouble Shooters” 


help the Navy keep ships on the move 


Down in the Gulf, a sub-chaser 
developed drive trouble. Normal 
repair methods would take weeks— 
while the ship was vitally needed 
for patrol service. 

A call flashed through to Navy 
headquarters. 1500 miles away a 
Westinghouse expert on main drive 
equipment boarded a plane. In a 
matter of hours, he was aboard the 
disabled ship, supervising on-the- 
spot repairs. A few days later the 
“chaser” was back on patrol. Weeks 
of time had been saved. 

This and scores of similar cases 
are the result of a joint Navy- 
Westinghouse service plan put into 
effect before Pearl Harbor. This 
plan set up a corps of civilian 
“trouble shooters’’, all expert 


Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


Westinghouse service engineers. 
Located at manufacturing plants 
and service offices all over the 
nation, these men are on call by the 
Navy at all times. Hops to Hawaii, 
Alaska and South America are com- 
mon occurrences. Their assignment 
is clear—to help the Navy keep 
its ships on the move—by making 
periodic shipboard checks of all 
Westinghouse equipment, super- 
vising installations, making emer- 
gency repairs wherever necessary. 
This is W.E.S. at work. It sug- 
gests the type of engineering service 
Westinghouse is equipped to offer 
on any industrial problem involving 
electric power. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Com- 

pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J-91027 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ghouse 
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HOW TO SEND CHRISTMAS MAIL OVERSEAS 


(Approximately 16,000,000 Christmas 
packages will be mailed from the United 
States to service men and women overseas 
within the next few weeks. The War, Navy 
and Post Office Departments are promising 
to make every effort to deliver these par- 
cels by Christmas Day if they are mailed 
in time. But enormous problems of trans- 
portation are involved, and men, arms, 
munitions and other war supplies have 
priority on shipping space. Many persons 
are asking how to get Christmas packages 
to soldiers and sailors overseas.) 


The War Department has lifted restric- 
tions on mailing packages to Army officers 
and men overseas for a limited period be- 
ginning September 15 and ending October 
15. After October 15, you can send a pack- 
age to a soldier in foreign service only if 
you follow the regular procedure of pre- 
senting at the post office a written request 
from him for the article you are mailing. 
However, there is no assurance that a 
package will be delivered overseas by 
Christmas unless you mail it by Oct. 15. 


The Navy does not have the tight restric- 
tions on mailing packages to its men over- 
seas that apply to soldiers. But the dead 
line for mailing Christmas parcels to men of 
the Navy, Marines and Coast Guard abroad 
is Nov. 1. Both the Navy and the Army 
emphasize that the movement of Christ- 
mas packages should begin in September. 


What rules must you follow in mailing 
Christmas parcels overseas? 


Packages for men and women in foreign 
service are limited to five pounds in weight 
and must not be more than 15 inches in 
length or 36 inches in length and girth 
combined. You should pack the gifts in a 
container of metal, wood, fiberboard, card- 
board or similar material. Then you should 
wrap the parcel in strong paper and tie it 
with twine so that it can be opened for 
inspection. Keep in mind that hundreds of 
pounds of other material may be piled on 
top of your package while it is enroute. 
Address your Christmas parcel just as you 
would a letter to the soldier or sailor over- 
seas, putting your own name and address 


on the covering. For a member of the 
Army, all mail should give the name, 


rank, Army serial number, branch of serv- 
ice, organization and Army Post Office 
number of the soldier and the post office 
through which the mail is to be routed. 
Mail for a member of the Navy, Marines 
or Coast Guard should give the name, rank 
or rating of the man as well as his naval 
unit and its Navy number, or the name 
of his ship and the Fleet Post Office 
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through which the mail is to be routed. 
Postal authorities report that at least 10 
per cent of the mail for service men over- 
seas is addressed incorrectly. 


You should write “Christmas Parcel” on 
the covering of a Christmas package to call 
attention to it and assure special handling 
by postal workers. Stickers or labels should 
not be put on the outside of the package. 
Such inscriptions as “Merry Christmas” or 
“Do Not Open Until Christmas” are per- 
mitted, but be sure they do not interfere 
with the address. 


Can you mail more than one Christmas 
package to a service man overseas? 


You are not supposed to mail, or have 
mailed in your behalf, more than one 
Christmas package in any one week to the 
same member of the armed forces abroad. 
However, there is no restriction on your 
sending packages to the same person at 
intervals of one week during the special 
mailing period. Different persons can mail 
their own individual packages to the same 
service man in one week. Also, you can 
mail packages to more than one person 
serving abroad in one week. 


Are there restrictions on what you may 
send? 


Post offices have instructions not to accept 
for shipment to service men overseas at 
any time packages that contain perishable 
foods or goods. Remember that the tem- 
perature in the holds of ships sometimes 
reaches 130 degrees. Also banned are in- 
toxicants, inflammable materials, such as 
lighter fluids and matches, and _ poisons. 
Knives and other sharp instruments may 
be sent, but they should be well covered 
so that they will not cut through the 
package. 


Army and Navy officials discourage the 
sending to soldiers and sailors of types of 
clothing and food that are issued to them. 
Also, they point out that post exchanges, 
canteens, etc., often have available many 
articles that ordinarily might be sent as 
Christmas gifts. But certain food delicacies 
that will not spoil in transit are considered 
suitable. Where several friends and rela- 
tives are sending presents to the same man, 
it may be advisable for them to talk over 
their gifts to avoid duplication, 


Can you insure or register a package 
being sent overseas? 


You cannot insure or register a package 
that you send to a member of the Army 
who receives his mail through an Army 


Post Office service overseas. Nor can you 
send mail to him C.0.D. Registration als 
would be refused for a letter containing 
money or other valuables for Army per- 
sonnel overseas except in the case of valy. 
able or important papers. 


For members of the Navy, Marines and 
Coast Guard in foreign service the regu. 
lations are different. You may register o 
insure packages sent to them if the pack. 
ages conform to requirements as to size, 
weight, etc. Postal authorities advise that 
Christmas gifts of unusual value that are 
mailed to members of the three naval 
services should be insured or registered, 
However, money orders are recommended 
for gifts of money sent to members of any 
of the services overseas. These money e. 
ders can be cashed at service branch postal 
stations abroad for local money at current 
rates of exchange. 


Do you have to pay postage rates to the 
foreign destination of packages? 


The postage is based upon the parcel post 
zone rate from the point where you mail a 
package to the post office to which it js 
addressed. Thus, if the overseas address of 
the person to whom you send the package 
is c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif, 
you would pay postage from the point of 
mailing to San Francisco. 


How about Christmas greeting cards for 
service men and women overseas? 
Should they also be mailed early? 


Yes. To assure arrival by Christmas of 
greeting cards sent to those serving abroad, 
the cards should be mailed during the 
same periods as Christmas packages—by 
October 15 for those in the Army and by 
November 1 for those in the naval services. 
Christmas cards, just as cards sent at 
other times, should be inclosed in sealed 
envelopes. 


Is there a dead line for mailing Chris- 
mas gifts to soldiers and sailors sto- 
tioned within the United States? 


There is no hard-and-fast dead line, but 
post office officials are emphasizing that 
you should mail them early if you want to 
be sure that they will arrive by Christmas 
Day. They say that most of the Christmas 
parcels for service men and women in the 
United States shoc!d be mailed during 
November, with last-minute packages sent 
during the first 10 days of December. Re- 
strictions on the size and number of parcels 
sent to service men overseas do not apply 
to service men stationed in the United 
States. 
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in a New England newspaper more than a came 
tury ago, may well have been inspired by 4 
“curious machine”’ shown here. It marks the beginnings 
a public awareness of the mechanical wonders ahead 3ae 
Back in the days when “Industry” was spelled with alii 
it was the birth notice of the Machine Age in Americaga 

Picture the times when that notice appeared: Wit@ 
craft was still a subject for serious dispute, and sane men 
believed that insanity was caused by Devils. Cocked hats 
and big-buckled shoes were still to be seen, and sober men 
declared the steam engine a passing idea, over their 
tankards of flip in the taverns. . . . The hammer and 
anvil were the symbol of the times, and every part of 
every musket or cannon or clock was made individually, 
by hand. 

That was the setting. And in the midst of it, some of 
the greatest inventive geniuses the world has ever known 
were quietly changing the shape of things and of thought 
with the “curious machines” they were inventing. Such 


§ 


yin bit of early-American humor, which appealed. 
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SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 
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curious machines as the one shown here. Machine fools, 
with which each part could be made in quantity, and 
precisely alike. . . . Tools that were to make machines 
that would churn, scrape potatoes, rock the cradles of 
industry, and even darn stockings! 
xkek * 

UT they were doing more of importance than invent- 

ing curious machines. Those men of mechanical 
genius were founding a handful of machine tool com- 
panies that have literally made possible all the rest of 
industry. 

One of those companies — Jones & Lamson — is here 
today, a direct descendant of the first great machine tool 
builders in America. With a heritage of skills, knowledge 
and equipment that has constantly grown, from the very 
birth of our industrial age, Jones & Lamson engineers 
and service men are particularly qualified to serve any 
phase of industry today and during the difficult period of 
post-war readjustment ahead. 

Jones & Lamson service is at your service now! 


Manufacturers of Ram & Saddle Type Universal Turret 
Lathes... Fay Automatic Lathes ...Automatic Thread 
Grinding Machines . . . Comparators . . 

Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


. Automatic 


Profit Producing Machine 
Tools 
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FAIRBANKS: MORSE & DIESELS 
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THE DEFEAT OF ITALY: 
NEW STRATEGY FOR ALLIES 


Constant Attcks From Closer Bases Aiming at Encirclement of Nazis 


Prospect of pincer drives 
through Balkans, heavier 
air blows against Germany 


Italy’s surrender opens the way for the 
big moves that are to end this war. Vic- 
tory in Europe and Asia now is hailed 
officially as certain. Forces are gathering 
that will deliver hard blows soon on new 
fronts. Germany is picked for the next 
knockout. After that, it is to be Japan. 

A wedge now is driven deeply and solid- 
ly between Germany and Japan. The col- 
lapse of Axis naval power in the Mediter- 
ranean means that there now is no way 
for the two Axis nations to join forces. 
Instead of a link between Germany and 
Japan, the Mediterranean Allied 
mastery becomes a lane for warships and 
supplies for the Allied war against Japan 


under 
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LITTLE ITALY 
In New York—celebrations ... 
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and against the underside of Europe. 

In Europe, this means that Germany 
will have to fight on alone to the end of 
the war. It means that, except for sporadic 
raids by air or sea, the whole German war 
machine now is locked up in the Fortress 
Europe. The power of waging sustained 
offensive warfare has passed to the Allies. 
From now on, they will choose when and 
where to open the new fronts that are 
to beat Germany. Germany’s second 
World War adventure now is doomed by 
a new Allied strategy of constant attack. 

In Asia, the fall of Italy means that 
Japan also is condemned to fight on alone 
to the finish. Japan’s bid for world power 
was founded on two basic guesses: That 
Germany would smash Russia, leaving 
Siberia as easy pickings for Japan, and 
that Italy and Germany would hold the 
Mediterranean, smash through the Middle 
East, and reach the expected junction with 
the Japanese in the Indian Ocean. 

Now both those guesses turn out to be 
100 per cent wrong. The winning of AIl- 
lied supremacy in the Mediterranean be- 
comes the first great step toward massing 
British and American naval power, and 
eventually their air and land power, to 
smash Japan. And now, in addition to 
their other troubles, the Japanese are 
facing the specter of a possible collision, 
after Germany falls, with Russia’s great 
military power. The whole situation spells 
the ultimate doom of Japan’s war gamble. 

As for Europe, Italy’s fall is causing 
sudden and sweeping changes in Ger- 
many’s war outlook. Here is a bird’s-eye 
view of her changed situation: 

Germany. The war moves by leaps and 
bounds closer to Germany. Germany’s 
strongest ally in Europe is lost, trans- 
formed suddenly into an enemy. 

German Army. The German Army’s old 
dread of fighting a land war on two fronts 
now is a grim reality. The Army, being 
hurled back by defeats in Russia, now 
must fight on an Italian front. Soon there 
will be more fronts. The new strategy aims 
finally at complete encirclement. 


German industry. All the war industries 
that have been secluded from bombing 
in Southern, Central and Eastern Ger- 
many will be brought within range of 
American and British bombers. Even if the 
Germans can cling: for a time to Rome 
and fight a considerabie delaying action 
in Northern Italy, Germany will become 
steadily more the Allies 
advance. 

Germany’s oil. A year ago, Germany 
was driving on Russia’s Caucasus oil fields. 
Today, Germany’s main source of natural 
oil at Ploesti, in Rumania, is brought with- 
in 650 miles of the big South-Italian air 
base at Foggia. Smaller fields and Ger- 
many’s synthetic oil plants are brought 
within bombing range. 

German air force. Already the German 
air force is stretched to the limit under at- 
tacks from British under the 
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strain of relentless Russian attack on the 
Eastern Front. 
weakening. Her 
destroyed faster ones can be 
built. The air from Britain has 
reached new intensity and promises to in- 
At this time, the German air force 
is compelled to face the threat of a fresh 
from bases in Italy. 


Germany's air force is 
fighter 
than 
offensive 


planes are being 


new 


crease. 
air offensive This new 
blow may be the one that starts the crack- 
up of the German air force. 


Hence, there are big changes in Ger- 
many’s own situation. Externally, Ger- 


many also is exposed by Italy’s fall to land 
attack from The 
map shows the new invasion threats that 
Germany is facing. 

Western Front. The Allies are given in- 
centive to put all possible speed into exe- 
cution of plans for an invasion across the 
English Channel. But, if a schedule of de- 
laying that frontal attack for more 
months should continue to be adhered to, 
several avenues for flank attack now are 
opened wide through Italy’s surrender. 


several new directions. 


now 


a few 
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Southern France. Once established in 
Northwestern Italy, or in the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia, Allied forces will be 
in a position to move into Southern France 
through the Rhone River Valley. This push 
would come when the Fighting French 
Army, under General Giraud, in North 
Africa, is fully equipped and trained for 
participation. Although great interest at- 
taches to plans for invasion of France, the 
fall of Italy is linked by military planners 
with another project. 

This is a big pincer movement aimed at 
the Balkans. The eastern pincer of that 
movement would thrust 
Egypt or Syria in the direction of Crete 
and the Dodecanese Islands into Greece. 
The historic route of invasion lies north- 
ward up the Vardar River Valley, opening 
the approaches to Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania. The western pincer would thrust 
from Southern Italy, Adriatic, to 
the coastline of Yugoslavia Albania. 
This major military project centers atten- 


Balkan region. 
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The Balkans. Many signs are Pointing 
toward a more important role for the Bgl. 
kans in the last part of this war than eye, 
the moving events of recent days of them. 
selves would indicate. 


The whole Balkan area has been yp. 
stable and dangerous to the German 
throughout the war. Germany has had 


powerful incentives to hold it as an jm. 
portant source of food, oil, copper, alumj. 
num and other metals, and to defend the 
area as a vital flank. But the region has 
seethed with quarrels between the littl 
countries. Ties with Russia, especially on 
the part of Bulgaria, are strong. Germany's 
hold on the region is tenuous. The region, 
for some time, has been ripe for offensive 
action by the Allies. 

Now, finally, there is action, and from 
several directions. The Allied successes jp 
Southern Italy start the expected push 
across the Adriatic 
putting the guerrilla forces of General 
— Mikhailovitch under Allied com. 
mand. The thrust into the Balkans from 


toward Yugoslavia, 
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the south still is in its very preliminary 
stages. Meanwhile, the Russian drive south- 
westward through the Ukraine is gaining so 
much momentum that its ultimate objec- 
tive may turn out to be the Balkans. 

Today the whole unstable area seems 
about to explode under the impact of the 
approaching military blows. Surrender of 
Italy is a profound shock to Hitler’s prin- 
cipal satellite nations—Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Hungary. The internal political crisis 
in each is acute. All, obviously, are looking 
for a chance to get out of the war quickly. 
The regimes are tottering, and may fall 
when the Allied blows really land. There 
are possibilities of a common front by 
British, American and Russian troops in 
the Balkans. 

It was collapse of Germany’s Balkan 
allies that heralded the end of the first 
World War in 1918. Bulgaria, Turkey and 
Austria caved in, in turn. Within a week 
after Austria quit, Germany surrendered. 
So, today, there are expectations of mo- 
mentous events in the Balkans. 
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Italy. Unhappy Italy continues to be 
one of the main battlegrounds of Europe. 
That country, an unnatural ally of Ger- 
many, took deadly punishment from Allied 
bombs and bullets. Now the source of vio- 
lence to Italy is her former ally. From 
Rome to the Apennines to the Po Valley, 
the German soldiery and the German 
Gestapo are keeping their grip on Italy 
until compelled to let go. In the Balkans, 
too, a German struggle goes on to capture 
or destroy Italian Army units. 

This means that the Italians, 
city streets, in their fields, in the forests 
and mountain passes, now must fight for 
their lives when they encounter Germans. 
With the Italians, it now is kill or be killed. 

There is small doubt about the depth of 
the hatred felt by millions of Italians for 
the Germans. Hitler’s war has been one long 


in their 


series of disasters for Italy. Every day. 
from now until the war ends, will find 
more Italians fighting on the side of the 


Allies against the Germans. 
that Italians cannot fight is 


The story 
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mostly a myth. They fight with dash and 
courage when their hearts are in the 
Maj. Gen. Hugh Gatehouse, 
Army, 


cause. 
of the British 
has paid high tribute to the Italian 
soldiers for many times outfighting the 
Germans in North Africa. In 1918, the 
Italians rose from one of the most disas- 
trous defeats in their history, and, by a 
dramatic comeback, smashed the Austrian 
Army and drove Austria out of the 
Many Germans now will discover that the 
Italians, whom they have despised as al- 
lies, are dangerous enemies. 

Big battles ahead. Italy’s inability to 
hand over to the Allies strategic parts of 
her land that 
divisions of Germans means that 


war. 


are occupied by 15 or 20 
impor- 
The 
is entering a phase in which heavier action 
There 
con- 
centrations against chosen points, the Ger- 
mans might be able to inflict 
the British 


tant battles now are impending. war 
and bigger losses are to be expected. 
are possibilities that, through heavy 
defeats on 


American and in- 


forces. But 
formed military men believe that, even if 
there are temporary - reverses, the total 


side of 
some reasons for their 


results will balance 
the Allies. Here 
confidence: 
Planning, execution. Since their offen- 
sive moves have started rolling, the Amer- 


heavily on the 
are 


icans have planned and executed their 
part of this war without one disastrous 
blunder. On the part of the American- 


British joint operations, though no doubt 
there have been plenty of mistakes, 
breakdown in planning or operation has 
resulted in a major defeat in battle. 

Air power. In Italy, air power again is 
demonstrated to be 
ment in warfare. 


no 


the revolutionary ele- 
Allied sea and land power 
played indispensable parts, but America’s 
precision bombing paralyzed war indus- 
tries, disrupted transport systems, and, on 
the authority of Premier Badoglio, de- 
stroved Italy’s power of self-defense. 

The success in forcing surrender of Italy 
shows that, in their air power, land power 
America and Britain have 
a flexible surpassing probably that 
of any other nation at what Winston 
Churchill calls “triphibian warfare.” One 
basis of confidence for the future is the of- 
ficial promise that the strength of Allied 
air power, which is the spearhead, will con- 
tinue to gain. 

End of the Axis. Summed up, the big 
new moves of war that are set in motion 
by the surrender of Italy 
of victory, 


and sea power, 


team, 


carry the assur- 
ance first over and 
then Japan. A sudden collapse is 
possible in Germany. But, instead of count- 
ing on it soon, Allied leaders are bracing 
themselves for fighting. Surrender 
of Germany now is expected next year, or 
in early 1945 at the latest. To smash Ja- 
pan may take considerably longer. But 
the ultimate defeat of both Axis partners 
is regarded officially as not open to doubt. 


Germany 
over 


heavy 
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Britain as a Partner for U.S.: 
How Postwar Union Would Work 


Problems That Face Proposal for Military Alliance to Enforce Peg: 


First essential is basis 
for agreement with Russia 
on conflicting interests 


Victory in Italy is cementing the mili- 
tary union of the victors. Back of the tri- 
umph that has knocked Italy out of this 
war is a complete military partnership be- 
tween the United States and Britain. But 
that partnership is temporary, just for the 
Now 


proposing that the partnership be devel- 


duration of the war. officials are 
oped into a military alliance that will ex- 
tend far into the postwar years. 

This means that the United States and 
Britain would be jomed for a long time to 
an Anglo-American military al- 
That 


policy for the United States, which in the 


come in 
liance. would be a big change in 
past has refused to join military alliances, 
except temporarily in war time. 

Now, instead of opposition, the new plan 
for a continuing military alliance is being 
received with acclaim. Winston Churchill 
assures the absence of partisan opposition 
State Cordell 
Ifull confirms official consideration for the 


in England. Secretary of 
proposal here. Instead of party opposition, 
only mild criticism or outspoken support 
has come from leading Republicans. 


Thomas E. 
Boothe Luce and Clarence Budington Kel- 


Dewey, Representative Clare 


land are among those to indorse the plan. 
This reception, plus the Allies’ growing 
assurance of their ultimate victory, is fo- 
cusing world-wide attention on the pro- 
posed’ Anglo-American alliance as a postwar 
project that actually may be carried out. 

The proposal for such an alliance touches 
important problems. While all United Na- 
tions are planning general machinery to 
maintain world peace, two of the most 
powerful are proposing an alliance first as 
between themselves. Also this move for a 
two-way union comes while a_ three-way 
pact for postw ar co-operation is being sought 
as between the U.S., Britain and Russia. 

Hence the proposal for an Anglo-Ameri- 
can illiance raises questions as to just 
what such an alliance would be, how it 
would work out in practice, and how it 
would affect other, more general plans for 
maintaining world peace. 

Blueprint for partnership. Such a mili- 
tary alliance would link directly the Unit- 
ed States and Britain. In effect, it would 
have the co-operation of all British Do- 


minions. Thus, it would unite defensively 
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the English-speaking peoples of America. 
Europe, Africa and Australia, as well as 
forces manning the English-owned islands 
and outposts of South America and Asia. 

Such an alliance the re- 
sources, the man power and the strategic 
around the globe to 
strongest military union in 


would have 


become the 
history. It 


bases 


would link the two greatest air forces and 
the two strongest navies in the world. If 
kept well armed and alert, it would have 
power to protect its members from aggres- 





PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 


sion. It would be able to enforce peace 
for a long time over much of the world. 

Alliance, but no treaty. So far, the 
plans call for an Anglo-American alliance, 
but not for a military treaty. 

This treatyless program would keep in- 
tact after the war the winning team of the 
U.S. and Britain. The two nations and 
British Dominions have developed military 
teamwork on a scale never before known. 

Through joint management, this coun- 
try and Britain right now are managing 


the greatest part of the world’s shipping. 


They are managing virtually all of the 


world’s food that moves over the oceans. 
Jointly, they are directing the offensive 
In each of 


against German submarines. 


—Owl Photo : A 
PREMIER STALIN 
...@ three-way agreement isn‘t easy 


the chief theaters of war, one supren 
leader is in command of all forces, In 4 
Mediterranean theater, General Eig, 
hower has three British deputies, directiny 
American, British and Canadian fog 
operating by air, land or sea. 

The U.S. and Britain now are joint » 
cupants of strategic sea and air hag 
This country has 99-year leases to lang 
Britain’s Atlantic island 
Strategic islands in the Pacific are joint; 


on some. of 


occupied. Joint use of land, air and 

facilities all over the worl; 
. a commonplace. There js fup 
tioning on Italian soil righ 
now joint machinery for mi: 
tary government of occupig 
territory. 

Never in any previous w 
has any alliance been so the 
far-reaching. Thy 
quarrels of the rival comman 
ers in past wars have he 
many crucial battles for coal: 
tions. But, in this war, thoug 
have difference 
and disputes, the degree of ui 
ty and efficiency have bee 
conspicuous. 

Prime Minister Churchill 
proposal is that the smoot} 
running and powerful mach 
ery be not broken up after th 
war. Instead, the Combine 
Chiefs of Staff would keep: 
planning and directing jo 
military 
they now are doing. 
transition 
period is expected before libe 
ated lands get their gover 
ments restored and in opet 
tion. In the case of enemy nations, thi 
period may last for years. Joint directi 
is proposed for Anglo-American forces thi 
will then be doing the policing or perfom 
ing other military government function 

American authority for taking part! 
such joint operations could be given § 
legislation or in bills appropriating ® 
necessary funds. America would not ® 
bound to the alliance by treaty, just ast 
country has accepted Britain’s word be 
has declined a treaty from Britain plese 
ing full participation in a joint Ange 
American effort to defeat Japan, 0 
Germany surrenders. 

Relation to United Nations. One qi 
tion now being raised is whether the Ange 


ough or 


there been 


operations, just 8 


considerable 
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American alliance is, in effect, a substitute 
for a permanent world organization of the 
United Nations for the maintenance of 
postwar peace. . : ‘ 

Churchill’s answer is that, instead of 
being a substitute for the United Nations, 
an Anglo-American alliance would create a 
chance for the United Nations to get or- 
ganized and get Ww orld peace plans started. 

No world peace machinery will work 
ssless it starts out with the combined sup- 
port of the U.S. and Britain, in Mr. 
Churchill’s view. He considers that, if the 
peace program has that Anglo-American 
support, its chances will be good; if it lacks 
that support, those chances will be zero. 

The problem of Russia. A still bigger 
question is whether the Anglo-American 
a step toward attain- 
ment of a broader understanding that 
would include Russia. And back of that is 
the puzzle whether the world is going to 


alliance would be 


get any new general machinery for settle- 
ment of international disputes without 
wars, or Whether reversion to the old proc- 
ess of military alliances and power politics 
is beginning. 

If there is to be effective peace machin- 
ery, then the United States and Britain 
would follow up their own agreement with 
agreements with Russia, and the process 
of peaceful settlement of Europe’s postwar 
problems would begin. 

But if there is to be a return to power 
politics, then the process of alignment of 
nations into opposing alliances will start. 
The danger is that cleavages 
would start by aligning the U.S. and Brit- 
ain on one side, and Russia on the other. 
Then, at their first chance, the countries of 
postwar Europe would line up with the op- 


these new 


posing sides, and the world would be off on 
the trail leading to another war. 

The path to peace. Concern over this 
danger, while not publicly advertised, is 
back of present efforts of Britain and the 
United States to reach working agreements 
with Russia. Although Britain and Russia 
already have a 20-year military treaty, it 
leaves unsettled many of the most trou- 
blesome The Anglo- 
can become effective 
simply by continuing the present military 
co-operation between the two nations. But 
there is a among British and 
American leaders that, unless world peace 
machinery is developed, making possible a 
reduction of armaments after the war, the 
huge Anglo-American military power is 
likely to become a target for eventual at- 
tack by combinations of other nations. 

So, as a means of peaceful arrangements 
with many nations, the Anglo-American 
allies have gone to work on plans to bring 
Russia in on a three-way agreement. This 
is not easy because Russia has definite 
aims. Some of these aims clash with 
American views, while others clash with 
British interests. 


issues of Europe. 


American alliance 


feeling 
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THOMAS E. DEWEY... hands were raised to support 


For example, Russia wants the Polish 
Ukraine, while Polish citizens of the Unit- 
ed States are demanding the restoration of 
Poland as it was before Russia and Ger- 
many marched in at the start of World 
War II. Also, Russia demands strategic 
areas in Finland, and the Finns are looking 
to the United States for sympathy. Russia 
has claims to Estonia, Lithuania and Lat- 
via which this 
country as out of accord with provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter. Britain and Russia 
both are deeply interested in the Balkans, 
the former because of raw 


may be looked upon by 


materials and 
the latter because the political importance 
to herself of friendly 
Also British and Russian interests cross as 
to the 
desiring oil. 


having neighbors. 


to Iran, Russia wanting an outlet 
Indian Ocean and Britain 


Russia and Britain are not agreed as to a 
postwar pattern for Germany and Italy. 
The same is true as to France and India 
and China. 

Thus, all around the world, it is a ques- 
tion of finding a basis for agreement with 
Russia, or of facing a continuing strain in 
the world. This explains Mr. 
Churchill’s and Mr. Roosevelt’s unceasing 
efforts to 
Stalin. It also explains the 
American 


postwar 


et with Premier 
Anglo-Soviet 
beginning in 


establishment of a three- 


get a conference 
negotiations, now 
London, and the 
way Mediterranean commission giving Rus 
sia a voice in all moves there. 
Anglo-American co-operation, therefore, 
turns out to be a starting point for efforts 
to seek out and remove the causes of a 


possible third World War. 





—Acme 


BRITISHERS . . . heads were raised in expectation 
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BRINGING HOME WAR’S GRAVITY 


Administration's Effort to Prepare the People for Hard Fight Ahead 


Fears of officials that 
present ‘complacency’ may 
endanger final victory 


Victory on the military front in Italy 
is being reflected in a sagging of the home 
front in the United States. This is the 
central fact behind the President’s sudden 
emphasis on “realism” in the war news. 

Advisers are telling the President that 
“diluted” 
picture of the war. They are pointing out 
that, in the minds of many people, the 
war is being won hands down, with few 


the public has been getting a 


losses. The general impression, they say, 
is of soldiers taking over cities and towns 
to the plaudits of the populace. 

This rose-colored picture is seen as en- 
dangering the success of the Third War 
Loan Drive. It threatens to slow up war 
production. It is affecting the state of 
mind of Congressmen 
taxes and the drafting of fathers. 

Alarm over these developments is re- 
sulting in a new Administrat:ou campaign 
and 
statements by the President and other 
high officials stress the hard fighting still 
Meanwhile newsreels and 
photos from the battle fronts are beginning 
to picture the grimmer aspects of the war. 

What the record shows. A checkup on 
the record reveals that for many months 


toward increased 


against “complacency.” Speeches 


to come, news 


most of the about the American 


armed forces has made pleasant reading. 


news 


Some setbacks and losses have been ad- 
mitted frankly. Among 
Nazi break-through at Kasserine Pass in 
Tunisia last February, the wrecking of 
some landing barges on the coast of Sicily, 
and the losses of bombing planes over 
Germany. Casualty lists, freely given out, 
show that the number of killed, wounded 
and missing in the American armed forces 
now has passed the 100,000 mark. 

In general, the war news ever since last 
victories of 


these were the 


stressed the 
American forces—in North Africa, in 
Sicily, in the Southwest Pacific, in the 
Aleutians, in the antisubmarine campaign, 
in the bombing of Germany. 

Why the picture has been rose-colored. 
Officials point to a number of reasons why 


November has 


the pleasanter side of the war has been 
played up. They say that the war actually 
has been going well, aad that it is not 
possible to turn bad news on and off, as 
if with a spigot. Besides, it 
easier to give out good news than bad. 


is always 


Sometimes the number of planes or ships 
destroyed is exaggerated simply through 
mistaken observation by U.S. plane or ship 
crews. A British newspaper showed that, 
on the basis of communiques, the entire 
Japanese Navy must have been sunk. 

The Navy cannot announce the extent 
of damage to American warships without 
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Acme 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WASN’‘T TAKEN THROUGH ROSE-COLORED LENSES 
.. and this sailor knew the whole Japanese Navy wasn’t sunk 


aiding the enemy. This sometimes applies 
to news of sinkings also. 

Another factor in handling the news ¢ 
both land and sea fighting is the rely. 
tance of military leaders to give out the 
names of officers involved in setbacks 
Military men point out that, if offices 
feel that they will be blamed every ting 
the tide of war turns against them, they 
morale is certain to be shattered, 

Morale also enters into the handling of 
about 
nouncements usually mention the nun. 
ber of planes lost, but do not mention the 
number of crew members killed, 

As to pictures from the 
fighting fronts, these usually reflect the 
personal taste of correspondents, editors 


news bombing plane losses, Ap. 


stories and 


and readers. Most correspondents do not 
like to write more than one or two “teal 
istic” descriptions of battle scenes, and 
many editors believe that readers do not 
relish that type of story. 

Working out the new policy. In spite 
of all these factors that tend to give the 
war picture a rosy hue, the President is i- 
structing the War, Navy and State De 
partments to take special pains to bring 
out its somber aspects also. First exhibit in 
the new policy is publication of a Signa 
Corps photograph showing dead U.S. 
paratroopers, cut down in the first days of 
the Sicilian campaign. Similar photos and 
newsreels are expected to follow, 

The President tells the public that the 
“oreat news from General Eisenhower” on 
the surrender of Italy is not yet a reasoi 
for celebration. He says that, even when 
the war does end, he believes we “will not 
be in a very celebrating frame of mind” 
Elmer Davis, head of the Office of War I- 
formation, points out that “we 
licked the Germans yet.” Secretary Knox 


haven't 


stresses the possibility that more sinking 
hy Nazi U-boats are ahead. Gen. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, issues a frank report on the 
progress of the war to date. 
Comeback for OWI? The new policy of 
“realism” is regarded as a victory for Mr 
Davis and the OWI, although War and 
Navy Department officials are said to k 
heartily in agreement with it. Under th 
new policy, the armed services are to with 
hold information only on the ground of 
military safety. Otherwise the OWL is t 
be the judge of what is to be given out. 
And, if the OWT has its way, there will 
be more news like that concerning the 
letter from General Eisenhower to a broth 
er, saying that, before the Allies end the 
war, “there is a lot of hard, dirty, and 
difficult business to accomplish.” 
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Men Who Plan beyond ‘Tomorrow Like 
CANADIAN Whisky at its Glorious Best! 



















Moscow-Chicago “Flight 2’’ wheels into its glide to the 
North Pole Airport of 7omorrow... half-way stop on shorter 
routes over the top of the world. Built on eternal ice, the 
airport will be heated and automatically kept snow-free by 
radio rays. With administration buildings, maintenance han- 
gars and hotel accommodations, it’s being projected now by 


aviation engineers... Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow! 


* * * < 
EAGRAM thought of the future six years ago. ; 
When ‘‘Gone With the Wind’’ topped the best- 
seller lists. When the German dirigible Hindenburg 
burst into flames at Lakehurst. "Way back then, the 
fine whiskies in Seagram’s V.O. CANADIAN were t 
carefully blended for flavor and stored away to mellow. 
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Fifth of a series of advertisements by The Timken-Detroit Axle Company to stimulate interest in motor transportation of the future. 


F ' J 


This oil truck of tomorrow, Here’s good news for the millions of families who heat their homes with 


designed by Lurelle Guild, calls oil. Good news, too, for the other millions of Americans who are plan- 
for equal loading of all axles 


ing oO ar ii ‘Si % 1 ‘al. 
== @ front dtiving eule with ning postwar homes and want oil heat 


the engine located amidships Oil, the preferred fuel for clean, convenient heating, will again be avail- 
under the truck. Amount of oil 4 ae . : a . 
able in abundant quantities immediately after Victory! 
delivered is shown by means of . : 
a tamper-proof gauge, easily And many of the remarkable advances made by petroleum chemistry 


read from the b 





uyer's home. under the pressure of the war effort will benefit you in other ways. 

There will be new trucks to carry fuel oil. Thev will be attractive, easy 
to handle, compact. Petroleum chemists predict they will roll on 100,000- 
mile tires (made from petroleum products), with lighter, longer-lived 
engines, using 20,000-mile lubricating oil and getting double the present 
day mileage on gasoline. 

Whatever the size, shape or design of these and other trucks and 
trailers of tomorrow, Timken will be ready with improved axles and 
brakes to carry the load, move the load and stop the load. 


P>. TIMKEN AXLES 





America is rich in oil reserves. Since Civil 
War days forecasting early extinction of oil “Well Done” 
reserves has been a pastime of people with 


axes to grind. Actually, our oil reserves are THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
increasing faster than oil is being used. WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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CO-ORDINATING FOREIGN POLICY: 
MR. HULL’S GROWING POWER 


Emergence of State Department as Directing Head of Varied Agencies 








Practices and viewpoints 
giticized as antiquated, 
defended as realistic 


Cordell Hull is becoming the nation’s 
economic as well as its diplomatic arbiter 
in the foreign field. His State Department 
is essaying new roles in lending money and 
equipment, in handling relief, in buying 
strategic materials and in cultural rela- 
tions. _It is taking on new tasks that are 
vital not only to the winning of the war, 
but to the shaping of the peace. 

The details of America’s new relationship 
with Italy, once the military 
passed, are in the hands of the State De- 
partment. As his first step toward tying 
together all operations of an economic na- 
ture there, Mr. Hull is sending Calvin B. 
Baldwin, the former Farm Security Ad- 
ministrator, as area director, while James 
M. Landis, resigned head of the Office of 
Civilian Defense .is being sent to Cairo as 
area director for the Middle East. This 
sets the pattern for the future. 

Mr. Hull is steadily 
policy direction of the Office of Economic 
Warfare, the Office of Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration, the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations and the co-ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. His De- 
partment has veto on every man these 
agencies want to send overseas. Instead of 
a scramble of agencies, working often in 
conflict, the Secretary of State is insisting 
upon a unification of policy. 

Friction is developing. There are com- 
plaints that the State Department’s prac- 
tices are antiquated. It has a definite 
shortage of men equipped to handle the 
developing problems of the complicated 
new world. Critics say it is stodgy and im- 
mersed in red tape; that the whiplash of 
war has not yet stung it into making the 
changes in its organizational setup that are 
needed to match the challenge of world 
policy-making that lies before it. 

The Army had to be remodeled to fight 
a fast-moving, mechanized war. The War 
Department had to be streamlined to keep 
its administrative work in step with the 
speed of its Army. Somewhat similar, 
though less complete, changes have been 
made in the Navy. But the State Depart- 
ment, cumbered by many new duties, has 
taken on jobs faster than men capable of 
handling them, and has cut out little of the 


stage is 


taking over the 
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deadwood it accumulated during the days 
when the world was at peace and Ameri- 
ca was hiding its head in isolationist sands. 

The State Department was an appropri- 
ations orphan. It was regarded as a neces- 
sary but not very vital expense, a relic of 
the days of monarchs and courts. Diplo- 
mats, in spite of the developing career 
men, were thought of as bespatted indi- 
viduals who helped to smooth the way 
through foreign countries for wealthy 
Americans. Prewar America put less money 
into its whole State Department than it 
did into the Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

In 1939, the year the war broke out in 
Europe, the State Department got only 
$19,532,000. That 


covered salaries, the 





—Wide World 
SECRETARY HULL 
The channels haven‘t changed much 


embassies and legations 
world, the upkeep of the 
Department in Washington, everything. 


The Labor Department got more money 


maintenance of 
around the 


than that for its particular niche in do- 
mestic affairs. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment got eight times that much to look 
after the interests of the farmer. Even in 
this year of war, when all sorts of problems 
of world diplomacy rap hard at its door, 
the State Department is 
$35,400,000. That is 
cost of a battleship. 

The Department, now, when it is tack- 
ling the biggest job in its history, is caught 
in a 


only 
half the 


getting 


less than 


Liberals, who 
would have it take a more vigorous stand 


stream of criticism. 
toward fighting a world revolution aimed 
at lifting the living standards of peoples all 
around the world, think of it as run by 
American Fascists. And Congress, jealous 
of its own prerogatives, talks of tea-cup 
diplomacy and is determined to insist upon 
a bigger role for itself in settling the af- 
fairs of the world. Other critics say the 
Department is archaic. 

The best friends of the Department do 
not claim that its procedures are perfect. 
But they say criticism should be measured 
against results. They say the Department 
was two years ahead of Washington wise- 
acres in anticipating the outbreak of the 
war and that the military results in North 
Africa and Sicily and the downfall of Italy 
would not have been possible but for the 
long process of diplomatic preparation 
which began before France fell. 

They deny that the Department is run 
without imagination, or that it is domi- 
nated either by liberals or conservatives. 
The long-kept relationship with Vichy was 
maintained in an effort to prevent the 
French fleet falling into German 
hands, and that policy succeeded. America, 
The 
State Department, they contend, is not 
out to lead a world Each 
country can keep its own government. The 


from 
in the midst of a war, needs allies. 
revolution. 


Department wants only to win the war in 
hand. Thus run their arguments. 

The jobs of the Department have out- 
grown its organizational setup. In the old 
days, when America could sit securely be- 
hind the British fleet, the diplomacy in 
which American ambassadors usually dealt 
consisted of introducing prominent Ameri- 
cans in foreign courts and of handling 
claims or action These 


various papers. 
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were passed along to Washington, went 
rutted channel in the 
emerged with lots of 


through a deeply 
Department and 


initials and accompanying memoranda. 
Then the ambassador was told what to do. 
little 
but many of the same procedures remain 
in the Department. Many of the officials 
are men through the 
service and were schooled in the diplomacy 


of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover days. The 


Channels have changed a now, 


who came career 


extent of American foreign _ policy 
stretched but little beyond a gesture of 
good-neighborliness toward South Amer- 


ica. The career diplomats of those days 
are having to stretch their minds to ob- 
tain a comprehension of the new problems. 

Several changes have been made in an 
effort to clear the way for broader policy- 
making functions. Committees and boards 
have been created to deal with special 
political and economic problems. 

Four geographical areas are the opera- 
tional hubs upon which the Department 
Their chiefs James 
Clement Dunn, of the European Division; 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, of the Far Eastern 
Division; Laurence Duggan, of the Divi- 
sion of American Republics, and Wallace 
Murray of the Near Eastern 
They are well-seasoned experts in 


moves. used to be 


Division. 
their 
fields. To lift them above routine, they 
have been designated political advisers. 
In addition, a political planning commit- 
created. It 
four political advisers, Herbert Feis, the 
economic adviser, and Leo Pasvolsky, a 
special assistant to the Secretary. Breck- 
inridge Long, an Assistant Secretary, is its 


tee has been consists of the 


chairman. 

Under Mr. Pasvolsky, another commit- 
tee—composed of outsiders—is studying 
postwar planning. Its members are spe- 
cialists and professors in foreign relations. 
They have prepared numerous papers on 
territorial problems to be used by those 
at the peace table. But the making of the 
peace will be in the hands of the Presi- 
dent and 
upon its demands to have a part. 


Congress, if Congress insists 

In the more immediate problems of tying 
together the widely varying functions of 
the agencies that are working abroad, the 
Department has created an Office of For- 
eign Economic Co-ordination. It is headed 
by Dean Acheson, an Assistant Secretary. 
Its other members include four specialists 
of the State Department. Representatives 
of Lend-Lease, of the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, the 
Treasury, the Army, the Navy, the Office 
of Economic Warfare and the Co-ordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs work with 
them. Many policy matters are worked 
out here. 

Hotter problems .are dealt with indi- 
vidually by the Secretary or one of his 
assistant secretaries in across-the-table de- 
bates. Almost invariably the newer agen- 
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LEO PASVOLSKY 
... papers for the peacemakers 


cies fight back. James D. LeCronr quit as 
negotiator of food agreements with Latin- 
American countries for the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs as a result of one of 
these fights. He said he unwilling 
longer to beat his head against a wall of 


Was 


incompetence and indifference. State De- 
partment officials insist that the man Mr. 
LeCron wanted to send to South America 
was rejected by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, not themselves. 

Such 
reach the newspapers, some do not. The 
State Department 
until a compromise has been reached. This 


arguments are frequent. Some 


keeps grinding away 


may delay action somewhat, but it does 
tend to keep all of the agencies in the for- 





THROUGH THESE WIRES PASS THE WORLD’S MOST DIPLOMATIC MESSAGE 
Telegraph room: Three years ago, 250 messages per day, today 800, soon 1,000 


ee, 


eign field traveling in the same directio, 
if not down the same road. 
For, irrespective of the functions char» 
to other agencies, the Department wan 
the ground first and its own Particuly 
role is well established by law and custo, 
Secretary Hull has fought steadily again 
any subtraction of power from his Depar 
ment and has won, regularly. He, Unde 
the President’s direction, conducts pe 
tiations with foreign countries. : 
The Secretary rules 30 embassies, » 
legations and 250 consular offices that a 
strewn around the world. These form ty 
nucleus for the Government’s official } 
formational system. All of the governme. 
tal agencies use them, but only by the per 
mission of the State Department. ; 
During August, the Department brought 
27.894 documents out of foreign countrs 
than 30 Government agencie 
The largest numbers came for the Ofte 
Warfare, Lend-Lease, th 
Commerce, Agriculture and Treasury & 
partments, the War Production Board ani 
the Tariff Commission. It brought an ay. 
erage of better than 20 documents a day 
for the War and Navy departments, which 


for more 


of Economic 


have transmission facilities of their ow 
Telegrams and code messages, which thre 
years ago ran at the rate of 250 a day 
now are handled at a rate of 800 a da 
soon will reach 1,000 a day. 

The work of the Department hy 
doubled and trebled. The scope and im- 
that work 
But, save for a few ner 
boards, the organizational setup remains 
the same. The men who run the Depar- 
ment are still the Secretary, the Unde 
Secretary, and Assistant Secretaries Adof 
A. Berle, Jr.. Long, Acheson, G. Howlanl 


Shaw, and divisional chiefs. 


portance of have grown it 


measurably. 
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“a HOTELS area 


a necessary civilian 


st service eee 


“| Women are needed for 
=| war jobs like these — 


rought 





1. ROOM CLERK. An important “front 
office’’ job in a hotel. It requires a person 
who meets people easily and has great 
tact. Other office jobs in hotels are mail 
clerk, auditor, typist, telephone operator, 
and general clerks. 
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cr 2.WAITRESS. Hotel dining rooms and cock- 

ndet tail lounges need smart, on-their-toes 

s Adolf iiuenes—<oned jobs in mighty pleasant 4. MAID. Perhaps your own housekeep- 


lowland 








surroundings. Other dining-room jobs in 
hotels are bus girl, hostess, head wait- 
ress. Perhaps you could easily be trained 
for one of them. 





5. COOKS. If your friends have always 
said, “You ought to run a restaurant, 
you’re such a good cook!” perhaps you 
should be working in a hotel kitchen for 


3. ELEVATOR OPERATOR. Hotel elevator 
men are now filling other jobs, or have 
entered the services. The vacancies offer 
splendid work for which intelligent wo- 
men can easily be trained—quickly! 


THE HOTELS OF AMERICA are a 
Necessary Civilian Service. In many 
critical areas their continued opera- 
tion is not only necessary, but vital. 


Many hotels are trying to fill jobs 
left vacant by wartime conditions. 


“WOMANPOWER,” says Uncle 
Sam, ‘‘can save the day!” 


This is an appeal for women to fill 
hotel jobs. It offers opportunity to 


ing experience has trained you for a hotel 
job! The maid who keeps hotel rooms 
neat-as-a-pin—or the housekeeper— or 
the seamstress who keeps linensin repair. 
Many hotels need women for their 
laundries, 


perform a patriotic act, and at the 
same time earn good wages in an in- 
dustry that has always attracted a 
fine group of intelligent workers. 
Today—a hotel jobis a war job! 


If you are 18 or over, in good 
health, and have no young children 
to take care of, why not get in touch 
with the hotels in your community ? 
Do it now — help your country 
while the need is great! 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


» Boas the duration. Many hotels need dieti- 
SAGES tians, pastry cooks, vegetable cooks, JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
1,000 salad girls, etc. 
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CHANGE IN U.S. DIET 


Assurances of Maintaining Nutritive Level Despite Food Scarcitig 


Use of more cereals urged 
although supplies of milk 
and butter are curtailed 


Millions of Americans are acquiring new 
food habits as a result of the war. These 
new diets grow out of food shortages and 
rationing, as well as the Government's 
campaign for better nutrition. 

The trend to different eating habits is 
pointed up in several ways. Butter is 
and Fluid milk 
sales are restricted. Many processed foods 
are disappearing from the stores. Charges 
are made that the United States is to be- 
come a “vegetarian nation” and that the 
main diet is to be “rice and fish.” 


scarce getting scarcer. 


Another suggested remedy is the increased 
eating of bread as toast. Also, white bread 
is to be made more nutritious through the 
addition of minerals and vitamins ordi- 
narily lost in milling. The new “war bread” 
will be on the market Oct. 1. 

One measure that was tried has had dis- 
appointing results. The point value of 
margarine was reduced at the same time 
the point value of butter was raised. But 
use of margarine has gone up very little. 

Milk. An increasing shift of consumers 
to fluid milk is to be stopped. The system 
of dealer quotas announced by the War 
Food Administration provides for holding 
fluid milk consumption at the level of re- 
cent months. One object of this is to pre- 
vent further reduction in the supplies of 





—Collier, FSA 


THE DINNER TABLE: It will have calories, but less variety 


With frequent changes in the point val- 
ues of foods, reflecting new scarcities, many 
people wonder what is ahead. Here is the 
picture: 

Bread and butter. Consumption of 
bread, ordinarily a staple in the diet of 
everyone, is being reduced because many 
people do not like bread without butter. 
Other cereal products are abundant and 
their use encouraged, but, again, people do 
not like breakfast without milk. 

This presents a serious problem to the 
Government food experts. Bread is plenti- 


cereals 


ful, and they want more of it consumed, 
rather than less. To meet the problem, 
they are encouraging increased manufac- 
ture of jams, jellies, peanut butter and 
other spreads to end present shortages. 
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butter, cheese, ice cream, and other dairy 
products. In taking this action, the Gov- 
ernment is having to offset the effects of its 
own nutrition program, which has pub- 
licized the health values of milk. If dealer 
quotas are not effective, direct consumer 
rationing of milk will be the next step. 
Meats. The day when all Americans 
will be vegetarians is not foreseen as a de- 
Pork 
supplies are plentiful, and, for the next 
few months, at least, pork consumption up 
to ration allowances is to be encouraged. 


velopment of this war emergency. 


However, in the interests of saving corn, 
producers may be asked to market hogs 
with less fat on them. Beef and veal will 
be more plentiful than in the last few 
months if the cattle held back on the 





they have been accustomed to in the pas 








ranges are sent to market. But the 
juicy steaks of peacetime will be seane 
Federal experts say that production of gg 
steaks is an inefficient way to use fa 
Eventually, when feed reserves are yw 
up, supplies of all meats may be cut dow, 

Fish. People are eating less fish th, 


The reason is that supplies of fresh aj 
frozen fish are down by one-third and g, 
plies of canned fish are down by one-hg} 
from the 1935-39 level. 

Poultry and eggs. Shortages of my 
and fish are causing people to turn to poi 
try and eggs. This has been made possiij 
by the record poultry production. Ratig. 
ing of poultry and eggs is not in sigh: 
though temporary shortages may devel 
in some deficit-producing areas. 

Vegetables. More fresh vegetables a 
fewer canned vegetables are being om 
sumed. However, many housewives » 
canning the vegetables they raised in th: 
Victory gardens. Potatoes are plentif 
and there is no prospect of another shor 
age such as the one of last spring, 

Fruits. Another big crop of oranges a 
grapefruit is in prospect, but the crop 
apples, peaches and pears is well bel 
normal. Little canned fruit is availabh 
but many housewives are buying fre 
fruit and canning it at home. 

Soybeans and peanuts. One ii 
change which may become permanent 
the trend to greater use of soybean pr 
ucts. These are being used as “meat ¢ 
tenders” in sausage and meat loaf, as wd 
as in soups and stews. They also are » 
pearing on the market as part of the om 
tent of crackers and wafers. 

Along with soybeans, peanuts are ben 
pushed as a source of fats and vitamin 
People are being urged to eat peanut bi 
ter soup, peanut butter bread, peanut be 
ter muffins, and peanut butter cake. 

The over-all picture. In. calories # 
most minerals and vitamins, civilian fo 
consumption is being maintained at t 
1935-39 level or better. But the distnie 
tion is different. Many people who bi 
low incomes ‘in that period now are bet 
fed, while some with higher incomes #* 
have less varied diets than before. 

Will the diet changes now taking pht 
persist after the war? Officials say thi 
this depends on how consumers react! 
the new foods, and whether foods »* 
scarce become plentiful again. They # 
definitely a postwar trend to dehydrat 
and quick-frozen foods, many of which 9" 
are being used by the Army and Nav 
but are not yet available for civilians. 
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| Presidents Weelk 
PLANNING PEACETIME WORLD 


Executive and Mr. Churchill Look to Future, but Warn War Is Not Wop 


Meeting with tax experts 
to raise more billions 
for heavy task ahead 


Postwar planning is running hand in 
hand with the job of winning the war. The 
two tasks are tied together by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
in their thoughts of Russia and in their 
operations on the home front. They are 
trying to tighten their alliance to weather 
future storms. Republicans worried over 
the twin problems last week. Congress 
soon will be doing likewise. 

Mr. Roosevelt emphasized this point in 
opening the Third War Bond Drive. He 
warned that the war is not yet won, and, 
when it is finished, the nation is not likely 
to be in the frame of mind for a celebration. 
“IT think our main emotion will be one of 
grim determination that this shall not hap- 
pen again.” 

The bond drive opened almost simul- 
taneously with the work that Mr. Roose- 
velt was undertaking on a new tax bill. 
Treasury, Ways and Means Committee 
and Economic Stabilization experts were 


—Harris & Ewing 
LOOKING INTO THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 
... changes on the map revealed the effort 
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called into consultation. They want to 
raise $12,000,000,000 in new taxes. The 
new bond drive will endeavor to gather an- 
other $15,000,000,000. Even in opening the 
bond drive, Mr. Churchill sought to stress 
the solidarity of the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia. The Prime Minister 
bought the first bond. Then he turned it 
over to Mrs. Churchill to use for Russian 
relief. 

Mr. Churchill went into more detail on 
his own ideas of what is to happen after 
the war in a speech he made at Harvard 
University. Around Washington, the opin- 
ion was gaining high credence that end of 
the war would bring no peace conference, 
immediately, such as followed the last war. 
‘The expectation is that a transition period 
will follow the cessation of hostilities. 

The Prime Minister appeared to ap- 
proach the problem from this point of 
view. He said at Harvard that the tight 
military collaboration between the British 
and the Americans should continue after 
the war. He put it this way: 

“For our own safety as well as for the 
security of the rest of the world, we are 
bound to keep it (the military co-opera- 
tion) working and in running 
order after the war, probably 
for a good many years, not 
only till we have set up some 
world arrangement to keep the 
peace, but until we know that 
it is an arrangement which will 
really give us that protection 
we must have from danger and 
aggression and which already 
we have had to seek across 
two vast world wars.” 





He spoke of a simple, basic 
English, to be learned by all 
peoples, as a mode of promot- 
ing a common understanding. 
What was an 
English so simple as to re- 
quire only 650 nouns and 200 
verbs. 

At Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, of 
New York, one of the promi- 
nent potential Republican can- 
didates for President, gave the 
postwar planners of his party 
something to think about by 
also proposing a peacetime 
continuance of America’s mili- 
tary ties with Great Britain. 
But Senator Taft (Rep.), of 
Ohio, called the suggestion “a 
fool statement.” He and Sen- 


he envisaged 





—— } 


ator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigg, 
said any indorsement of international 
operation should be protected by prope 
safeguards for American sovereignty, 

Between these two points of view, the 
24 Governors, 5 Senators, 12 Representa. 
tives and 8 National Committeemen of th: 
Republican Postwar Advisory Committe 
had to pick a middle ground. The pla 
they produced called for: “Responsibk 
participation by the United States in pos. 
war co-operative organization among sor: 
ereign nations to prevent military aggre: 
sion and to attain permanent peace with 
organized justice in a free world.” 

President Roosevelt listened to excerpt: 
from it at a press conference and remarked 
that he had no objection to such thing, 
that he always kept a thesaurus handy, 
A Vermont Republican, Senator Aiken, a 
ready had remarked that, if the Republi. 
cans kept rowing among themselves, they 
would re-elect Mr. Roosevelt for a fourth 
term. Mr. Roosevelt made no mention of 
politics. But he indicated that he had been 
unable to find an account of the Republica: 
meeting in his newspapers. 

The President said he and Mr. Churchil 
were still working toward a talk with Pr. 
mier Stalin, that he had no news on the 
resignation of Sumner Welles as Under 
Secretary of State, that he hadn’t the fog- 
giest idea about the assignment of Gen 
George C. Marshall as Allied supreme con. 
mander in Europe. Mr. Roosevelt deleted 
two sentences from his preface to a Len- 
Lease report in which he said that victory 
and a secure peace were the only coin i 
which other nations could repay the 
U.S. There are other ways of repaying 
besides the exchange of money, he said 

Lend-Lease and other agencies opera: 
ing in the foreign field are steadily being 
tied together by Mr. Roosevelt and Sec 
retary of State Hull under the direction 
of the State Department. But, while there 
were complaints from liberals that they 
were being edged out of the picture at the 
top, liberals were reappearing in active 
duty in the field. 

Calvin B. Baldwin, the former directo 
of the Farm Security Administration 
dropped out at home and emerged as ece 
nomic area director in Sicily. James ¥ 
Landis, the Director of Civilian Defens, 
went into the more active job of directo: 
of economic operations in the Middle East 
Aubrey Williams quit as head of the Ne 
tional Youth Administration. His new a | 
pointment was not immediate. But Mr 
Roosevelt indicated he would get one. 
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What do you mean—the Electronic Future? 


ee EL *LECTRONICS” is a word in wide 

circulation just now. It has a magic 

ring—and is usually employed to sug- 

gest some of the wonders that are to take 
place in the indeterminate future. 

Future? 
Here at RCA many of these “wonders 
of the future” 


work before the war! 


were already busily at 


And that is quite understandable. 


For electronics—despite the mystery 
with which it has been surrounded—is 
nothing more than an expanded applica- 
tion of the tubes first used in the broad- 
cast and reception of radio programs to 
other electronic fields. RCA has long 
been the fountain-head of radio tube de- 


velopment—and the broadened use of 





radio tubes in other electronic applica- 
tions has. in large part, grown directly 


out of radio research. 


Today, radio frequency heating—ac- 
complished through the use of electron 
tubes—has cut from 24 hours to 30 min- 
utes the drying of glue in bonded ply- 
woods that have proved more practical 
than metal in the manufacture of many 
planes. This is electronics in action. 


Nou . 


Of the many Electron Microscopes in 
use in this country — instruments 50 
times more powerful than the finest light 
microscope—nearly all were made by 
RCA during the past several years. This, 


too, is electronics in action. Now. 


Electronics in detection; in safety or 


control devices such as the electric eye; 


in calculating instruments; in instru- 
ments for the infinitely exact measuring 
chemical 


of physical, electrical and 


functions; in welding, case hardening, 
heating and drying—electronics in all 
these applications is not a matter of 
“future possibilities” at RCA. On the 
contrary, in most of them, RCA elec- 
tronic devices have been hard at work 
on today’s battle fields and on today’s 
war production lines, 


Not in the future, but NOW is the 
time to plan electronic applications for 
your business in the post-war world—to 
enable you to do things better, 
faster, more safely or cheaply. 
In most cases, the “know how” 


already exists at RCA, 





A new booklet—""RCA Execrronics IN INpusTrRY’’—may suggest 


electronic applications important to your business. Free on re- 


quest. Please use business letterbead when writing. 


iddress— 


Dept. 1-12, RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of America, 


Camden, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

























No other war had landing barges like these = 


nor the modern 


% 


icformed wire rope Sm 
~ to handle them 


To swing a landing barge over the side and set it safely 
down on the water—that’s another new problem of this 
new, hard, global war. Again Preformed Wire Rope has 
been selected, this time for the rope and slings that handle 





the barges. There seems no end to the war uses of Preformed. 
In peace, men learned that Preformed Wire Rope could 
be depended on for greater stamina, longer life, protection 





of men and equipment, and lower cost. In war, such quali- 
ties are indispensable. So at all times Preformed is given 
the hard jobs. For detailed reasons— 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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ltaly’s Collapse: 
Press Appraisal 
Of Gains to Allies 


The surrender of Italy will shorten the 
war materially, in the opinion of most 
commenting editors. Although occupation 
of the country is recognized as vielding the 
Allies 
many regard the moral significance and 
effects of the surrender as more important. 

The Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal (Rep.) 
expresses “the conviction the Germans will 
not fight on their own ground: that the 
war lacks of being won only the actual 
conquest of the territory represented by 
Hitler’s vassal states.” and the Winston- 
Salem (N.C.) (Ind.-Dem.) 
it is a “clear challenge to arise.” to which 
“it is difficult to that the 
quered countries will fail to respond.” 

Declaring that “the moral force of this 
surrender is greater than all its military 
results,” the New York Herald Tribune 
Ind.-Rep.) that it “will rock 
every remaining part of the Hitler empire 
to its flimsy foundations.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
likewise stresses the effect on Axis morale, 
pointing out that, in addition to its en- 
couraging resistance to the Germans in oc- 
cupied countries, new Allied bomber bases 
cose to Southern Germany will have the 
result that “German morale, already weak- 
ening, may be expected to grow shakier.” 

Economically, the Svn observes, cutting 
off of Italian silk, bauxite, sulphur and 
other products will mean that “the Reich 
will be pinched still greater than before.” 

“Italy’s surrender alters the balance of 
power in distant war theaters,” the Wash- 
ington (D.C.) Evening Star (Ind.) em- 
phasizes, since Allied acquisition of Italy’s 
fleet “means that the Mediterranean will 
at once become an Allied lake and that 
powerful naval forces will be available for 
other service, including the Indian Ocean.” 

Many newspapers, however, join with 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch (Ind.- 

m.) in warning Americans “above all, 
hot to let Italy’s surrender bemuse us into 
overconfidence,” in which, “lies Hitler’s 
chief hope of avoiding complete defeat.” 
“The strategic value of Italy’s capitula- 
tion,” concludes the New York Journal of 
Commerce (Ind.), “will depend entirely 
on how quickly and effectively it is fol- 
lowed up... Only if the offensives on land 
| and in the air are stepped up can an early 
collapse of Nazism be expected.” 


considerable strategic advantage, 


, 
Journal Says 


believe con- 


predicts 
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THOUSANDS DIE—TRAPPED IN CEILING OF 
ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


OISE DEMONS—thousands of 
them—are created by clattering 
typewriters, loud conversations, ring- 
ing telephones, and pounding busi- 
ness machines. But they die by the 
thousands wherever there’s a ceiling 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. By re- 
storing quiet, this new material re- 
duces errors and improves all-around 
office efficiency. 

In every 12” x 12” unit of Cushion- 
tone there are 484 deep holes which 
soak up as much as 75% of the sound 
waves reaching the ceiling. This high 
efficiency is permanent—it is not even 
affected by repainting with ordinary 
paint and painting methods. 

The cost of Armstrong’s Cushion- 
tone is surprisingly low. Its installa- 
tion is quickly completed with little 


Armstrong s Linoleum 





or no interruption to office routine. 
And maintenance is simplicity itself. 
Cushiontone has a light ivory- 
colored surface which not only blends 
harmoniously with any decorative 
plan, but provides unusually high 
light-reflection as well. Being an ex- 
cellent insulating material, Cushion- 
tone also helps to conserve fuel and 
reduce air-conditioning costs. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


See our new illustrated folder, 
““How to Exterminate Office Noise 
Demons,”’ for quick facts—and for 
pictures showing what Cushiontone 
has done for other offices. For your 
free copy, write to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Building Materials Divi- 
sion, 8609 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's 
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September 17, 1943 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The people’s will has triumphed in Italy. 

Badoglio came into power to bring about Italy’s 
withdrawal from the war. Beset by Germans inside 
Italy—not only by several divisions of troops but by 
Fascist sympathizers and Nazi agents—the task of 
extricating Italy took time. But it was accomplished. 

What has happened, however, could not have been 
done without the tremendous urge of popular desire 
inside Italy. It is the most significant lesson of the 
war—and it may prove the most significant lesson 
for the peace. 

The Italian people never did want to make war on 
France. The House of Savoy didn’t either. Italian 
public opinion was throttled. When a free press was 
snatched from Italy by Mussolini, the opportunity 
for Italian citizens to express themselves to each oth- 
er, to cultivate the leadership that comes whenever 
the popular will is rising, was squelched. 

It is important to examine this phenomenon be- 
cause in it lies the key to an understanding of what 
our course of tolerance must be with respect to the 
German people and, indeed, with respect to the people 
of other countries still strangled by a totalitarian- 
controlled press. 

If this war were to end merely in a triumph of 
armies and if governments learn only that nations 
must be kept under constant surveillance by huge 
armies, then we have missed altogether the lesson of 
these last four years and especially have we missed 
the true meaning of Italy’s exit from the war. 

In Italy we saw a liberty-loving people held down 
for two decades by modern devices of tyranny. Once 
the press is smothered and the machinery of govern- 
ment falls into the hands of a clique, the problem is 
no different from that which existed in ancient times 
when the people had no means of communication and 
fell victim to the exploitation of tyrants. 

ONLY OUTSIDERS — °F totalitarianism are absolutely 
7 dane helpless. Their arms are nate 

from them. A Gestapo deals ruth- 
lessly with those who attempt to assemble meetings 
to enlist the help of their fellow citizens. There is no 
way out except by revolution and the sinews of war- 
making are usually in the government’s own hands. 

Only from outside—from external sources—can 
liberation come. That’s what has happened in the case 
of the Italian people. The sooner we realize that the 


THE PEOPLE’S WILL 


arm 





German people are equally helpless and that it isw 
from the outside who must come to their rescue, th It 
sooner will we understand the awful hold that % — 
dominating regime possesses in a totalitarian county of th 
GERMANS’ WILL This is not to say that liberatig “1 | 
TO PEACE CAN a come eigenen — 
ere mus e from within 
AID LIBERATION will to be liberated. There a 4 
will to peace in Italy from the start. Many of us& 
lieve there has been a will to peace in Germany whig 
Hitler has misrepresented and minimized by preac, 
ing a doctrine of aggression. Dictators know how} 
play on the emotions and patriotism of their people 
and when the radio and press are controlled, it is easy 
to whip up passions and appeal even to a peace-lo-f. 
ing people by telling them day-in and day-out th 
their ruin is being planned by foreign nations. 
But sooner or later the truth filters in and the peopk 
in their disillusionment become embittered againg 
their own rulers. That’s the time when armies of lit 
eration can come in. One cannot, of course, guess th 
future, but it would not be at all surprising if wha 
the Allied armies entered Germany the popula 
cheered their welcome precisely as did the Italian{. 
in Sicily. 
It will be argued that the Germans are a bellicog§, 
people, whereas the Italians are by nature peace-lorf. 
ing and fraternal. That statement accounts only fr 
segments of the German nation and not for all of itA 
people which has given to the world the literatured, 
great poets and philosophers, a people which has wag, 
its way to world-wide fame in music as well as lettes 
and science cannot be in its entirety a brutish peopk 
We are told that despite Hitler’s hostility to Chi. 
tianity, many millions of Germans go to church eva 
Sunday. Are we so unfamiliar with human nature 0fp 
believe that those who worship Christ in Germany @ 
not know the meaning of brotherly love, of sacrifit 
and of human helpfulness? There must be in Geg, 
many a nucleus of many millions of persons who hit: 
war as we do, who hate totalitarianism as the Italiat 
have hated fascism. OF 
The proof will come when the German people # IDE 
liberated. The fury that will descend on the NaijpF h 
from within will be more intense than that which w atic 
come from the outside. A reign of terror inside GtBrop, 
many may be expected as persons oppressed by tt Dle t} 
Gestapo and the Nazi party express themselves. Bf G, 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 












Surrender was the will of the Italian people aided by our liberating 
armies—Time will come when German people will manifest the 


ame will to peace and welcome our armies of liberation. 


tisei i is our task to understand the psychology of 
ue, enemy peoples and to act accordingly. We demanded 
= of the Italians an “unconditional surrender.” It turns 
= out now that this phrase meant only a surrender by 
— the armies. Political, financial and economic terms 
itho have been wisely left to the Allies to determine. There 
thin was no time obviously to write out such terms even 
° Wai we had been disposed to discuss them with the 
Us be Badoglio Government. Presumably we will work them 





; whi out now in collaboration with the Italian Government. 
— But now that the Italians have thrown themselves 
ow ty 


on our mercy, we must make sure that the spirit of 
People our democracy is in accord with that so-well enunci- 
1S C29 I ted by Pope Pius in his recent radio address from 
ce-lo e Vatican. We are on trial now. If we show by ex- 
ut th ample what aid we can give to a people who have 
- dared to rid themselves of totalitarian rulers, we will 
> peopl mpress the German people and we will shorten this 
agai Feuropean war by many months if not years. 
of ib We must, of course, send food and clothing to im- 
vess tt Foverished Italy. We must continue to cultivate the 
if wha fields of North Africa, from which an abundant food 
opal supply can be shipped across the Mediterranean. But 
Italam need more farm equipment and more agricultural 
ganization—a work happily planned long ago by 
the United Nations even as we planned the military 
invasion of North Africa. 

These are exhilarating moments as we see organized 


Dellicos 
ace-lor 
only fcr 


be - democracy achieving great objectives. Even though 
ature ®the war is not yet won and there is much to do, we 
“a tan take time out to salute General Eisenhower and 
as le 


enerals Montgomery and Alexander, we can take 
| peoRime out to salute General Marshall and Admiral 


0 Chi i g, and we can speak words of everlasting praise 
ch eV ior the wisdom and tact of President Roosevelt and 
atu "Prime Minister Churchill in approving the strategy 
many SbF the Combined Chiefs of Staff which made possible 
— bur victory in the Mediterranean. And we pay great- 


ho bi tribute of all to our gallant sailors, soldiers and 
"ital irmen who made the military success possible. 
OPAGANDISTS But, as the President rightly 


cople IDE WEAKNESS said last week, the road ahead is 


he NeifPF NAZI POSITION long and hard. It will be if we 
hich wih: =. must consider only military op- 
rv F tions. For, inside Germany, no doubt the Nazi 
’ by def ->28anda machine is busily telling the German peo- 


ple that after all in the last war Italy wasn’t an ally 


ves. Bf Germany and France was not knocked out, where- 


as in World War II, Germany controls more of Eu- 
rope today than in 1918. 

The German propagandists do not speak of the 
absence of powerful air raids in the last war nor of the 
manner in which we conquered the U-boat then as we 
have conquered it this time. But to many Germans, 
unable to know the truth about the might of the Al- 
lied nations, the idea will be reiterated that Germany 
is well entrenched behind a fortress, that her fortifica- 
tions are long and extensive, and that the Allies will 
not pay the price in manpower which a large-scale 
invasion would require. 

WE MUST ASSURE Ftti To defend the home land. 
aan aa i will pc against an invader 

and make untold sacrifices. It is 
our duty to impress the German people that we do 
not mean to destroy their nation or to confiscate the 
property of innocent citizens who have had no part in 
the frauds and crimes of the Nazis. If we say we mean 
to punish and, indeed, execute all the leaders who were 
parties to these crimes, it may be taken for granted 
that most of the right-thinking German people will be 
as glad of that as the Italian people are glad today 
that Mussolini has been imprisoned and will be pun- 
ished. 

Decent, law-abiding, human beings have no sym- 
pathy for criminals. The German people, when given 
the assurances of fair-dealing that they need from the 
Allies, will force the surrender of the German armies 
precisely as did the Italian people. 

And when it is all over we will have confirmed what 
we believed in September 1939—namely, that peo- 
ples do not want war. They want peace and eco- 
nomic opportunity. Helpless peoples, we will have 
learned, too, can be enslaved by the modern instru- 
ments of tyranny. As populations grow large, the 
means of controlling them do not grow correspond- 
ingly less strong. On the contrary, large popula- 
tions can be more easily controlled today by a gov- 
ernment-managed press and radio than ever before. 
When the press and radio are shackled, the national 
legislature is shackled and tyranny and coercion are 
in the saddle. 

The surrender of Italian military and naval forces 
was the will of the Italian people. We must assist now 
the German people to manifest and act upon that 
same will. 
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Title Reg. vU.s. cance Office 





GERMANY 
8,500,000 





SATELLITES 
4,000,000 


JAPAN 
3,000,000 


~~ 


eal TOTAL 15,500, 000 ——_ 


Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Surrender of Italy has reduced by approximately 
1,500,000 men the numerical strength of the Axis forces. 
the armies of Great Britain, 
Russia and the U.S. compare in size with the armies of 
Germany, Japan and the Axis satellite nations, now that 
Italy no longer is fighting with her former partners. 
The present line-up, as accurately as it can be esti- 
available in the United States, 
Russia, Britain and the United States, 22,300,000 
Germany, Japan and satellites, 15,500,000. 
While this is a heavy preponderance on the side of the 
it by no means reflects the enormous advantage 
in man-power resources that our side has over the enemy. 


For this immense Allied force of 22,300,000 does not in- 
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clude the men of the two largest navies in the world— 
those of Great Britain and the United States—nor does 
it include the armies of China and India. The armies of 
China are omitted becz use, despite the courage that they 
have shown in years of fighting against Japan, they are 
badly lacking in equipment for modern fighting. India 
has perhaps 2,000,000 soldiers, but these are not included 
in the line-up because they are not likely to become i 
volved in actual fighting, unless their country is invaded. 

Italy’s withdrawal has not reduced the fighting e& 
fectiveness of the Axis as much as might have been & 
pected from the loss of 1,500,000 troops. This is because 
the German military has held the Italians in contempt 
and seldom has given them the tougher combat jobs. 
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For the Allies, this is how the armies stack up in size: 
Russia. The Soviets have approximately 12,000,000 
men under arms. From 200 to 250 divisions are believed 
to be on Russia’s western front, and about 2.000.000 men 
are in Siberia to meet a possible attack by Japan. 
Great Britain. British combat forces—including the 
armies of Canada, Australia and New Zealand—are esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 men. Many of these have seen service, 
but large numbers still are in Britain, ready to strike the 
Axis in Europe. This figure for British combat forces 
does not include members of the big British Home Guard. 
United States. Present strength of our Army is around 
7,300,000; will grow to 8,200,000 unless plans are revised. 
Bulk of this Army still is in training in this country. 
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For the Axis, this is the approximate present line-up: 

Germany. Despite heavy losses on the Russian front, 
the Germans still have a formidable Army of around 
8,500,000 well-trained and well-equipped men. 

Japan. Although her forces are spread rather thinly 
over the vast Pacific warfront, Japan has large numbers 
of men available to defend her homeland against Ameri- 
can invasion forces. Her total combat strength, exclusive 
of her large Navy, is estimated at 3,000,000. 

Satellites. Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland 
are believed to have armies totaling around 4,000,000 
men. Surrender of Italy, however, may hasten the col- 
lapse of one or more of these nations, thus depriving 
Germany of a bulwark against invasion. 
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Because of ' ‘Sabotage” 
in Your Shipping Room? 


When the Stukas come over, the 
lack of one small repair part could 
keep a war plane grounded—could 
be the cause of a costly fighter 
plane being blitzed on its own air 
field without a chance to fight. 
Vital plane parts can be smashed 
in shipment—sabotaged by Defec- 
tive Packing. 

Destroy that sneaking saboteur, 
Defective Packing ! Keep him out 
of your shipping room by stand- 
ardizing mow on safe, effective 
KIMPAK* for all packing protection. 
Whatever you manu- 


protection and moist te resistance or 
moisture absorption which your par- 
ticular packing problem demands. 
KIMPAK is a versatile material. It 
protects against breakage, chipping, 
scratching, “burns”, water damage, 
liquid leakage and other shipping 
hazards. And in all its forms, it is 
always clean, non-corrosive and 
100% free of abrasive foreign 
material, 

Whether you produce the tiniest 
test tubes or the toughest tank 
parts, it will profit you to find out 





facture, the wide vari- 
ety of KIMPAK types 
provides exactly the 
combination of soft- 
ness, resiliency, surface 





PACK WITH 


Kimpalk 


CREPED WADDING 


and safety of KIMPAK 
protection. There’s no 
obligation — mail the 
coupon today. 


more about the ex- 
traordinary economy 











Some KIMPAK types can 
absorb 16 times their 
weight in moisture. delicate plane parts. 


*KIMPAK (trade mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 






KIMPAK provides 
shipping protection for 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 
Established 1872 USN-943 
Creped Wadding Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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| 

| 

| Send more information on packing with | 
| KIMPAK for safety and economy. | 
: BD ditanccccsdscunantinnmaniasniane 
| Company ......--------------------20----- | 
| ED cinta nadancmeegmmennaiiiidls : 
| nics cnwinianensawenin DR cnnnnnniinin | 
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Russia’s frequent demands for a “second 
front’ in Western Europe have been por. 
tially met with the “unconditional surren. 
der” of Italy and the Allied drive, 
several points, to cut off the retreat of the 
German Army still in Italy. However, the 
feeling in Russia is that an offensive from 
the West still is imperative before Hitler 
will withdraw his troops from Russia, and 
thus relieve the pressure on that warfront 

Because of widespread interest in this 
subject, The United States News asked 
military experts, writers and other authori. 
ties on Russia this question: 


Should the United States and 
Great Britain give more help to Rus- 
sia by invading France this year? 


Answers were presented in last week's 
issue. Others appear herewith. 


—_—_——-—— 


Isaac Don Levine 


Norwalk, Conn.; Writer; Author of /The 


Russian Revolution,” “Resurrected No. 
tions,” “The Man Stalin” and other books 
obout Russia, 

answers: 

Yes, if Stalin reciprocates by: 
us bases near Velikie Luki and on the 
Black Sea for short-distance bombing of 
East Prussia and the Ploesti oil fields in 
Rumania; permitting Allied military ob- 
servers and war correspondents at the So- 
viet front; restoring Allied unity throug! 
resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the legitimate Polish Government and the 
disbanding of the puppet Moscow Polis! 
Committee; ordering the Communist forces 
in China to co-operate wholehearted) 
with Chiang Kai-shek; ordering his Yugo- 
slav partisans to co-operate with Mikhailo- 
vitch; withdrawing his objection to Allied 
invasion of the Balkans, and committing 
his “Free Germany” Committee to the 
Allied aim of destroying forever Germany 
as a military power. 


Granting 


Maj. Gen. Paul B. Malone 


(Ret.); San Francisco; Brigade Commander 
in St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne Offer- 
sives in World War 1; Commander, Ninth 
Corps Area and Fourth Field Army, 1935, 


answers: (by telegraph 

Because of her geographic position, Rus 
sia is compelled to absorb the shock ¢ 
German ground attack while Britain and 
the United States supply invaluable aid i 
munitions and in aerial offensives. Victory 
for the United Nations now seems inevite 
ble, but only the high command knows 
whether the British-American sea, land 
and air forces now available are sufficient 
powerful to warrant invasion before the 
end of this year and to whether the in- 
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Tin is a war casualty. 


Or is it? Isn’t tin verging on a spurt of growth? 

For one thing, the capture of Oriental sources has 
stimulated induction heating for electrolytic tin plating. 
Tin can now be spread thinner and faster. But no matter 


how thin it’s spread, it’s still tin and it can still do some 


things better than other materials—covering a lot of 


space protectively and cheaply, for instance. 

Some influential economics should evolve from the 
new reflowing methods. Any time a material can be 
made to do more with less and faster, there are bound 
to be important market changes. 

Tin and Aleoa Aluminum have this in common—new 
economics to offer Imagineers for making the peace 
more fruitful. In a product-starved world this ability 
to offer more for less is a promise of more things for 
more people and so, of more jobs for more people. 

Every business has the responsibility of employing its 


share of postwar customers. Industry’s future customers 






LYS 








will be, after all, its own employees with its own 
pay checks. 

The task before industry is to explore the potentiali- 
ties of all materials, recognizing war-born abilities and 
economics; then to engineer imagination down to 
particulars, utilizing new and old capabilities to the 
utmost, in order to create jobs on \V-day and after, 

Without this Imagineering, the who 


men come 


marching home could very well go on walking a 
long time. 

Since the urgent present consumes seven days a 
week, industry needs to nourish in an eighth day of 
thinking the imagination to engineer for its future. 
Imagineering flourishes on new things to work with— 
the new finishes, new colors, new strengths, new econ- 
omies and new applications of Alcoa Aluminum, for a 
few good examples. 

ALtuminum Company or America, 2106 Gulf Build- 


ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Alcoa Aluminum 











--. thanks to 1339 tons of 


ie at Work 


THE SNOW-CAPPED PEAKS are a mirage 
visible only to the New York Central 
passenger who boarded a Chicago flyer 
in steamy Grand Central two hours ago. 
But why is the air in his car so coo} 
and comfortable—in midsummer? 


5 | Because, during this trip, Sturtevant Air Con- 

* ditioning Equipment circulates through this 
16-car train a quantity of cool, dry air which, if it 
could be weighed, would total 1339 tons. To visual- 
ize this figure, imagine a column of air which 
would fill an average passenger engine tender and 
extend 30 miles in the air! 





2 In a model railway car set up in the Sturtevant 

* laboratories, Sturtevant has made scores of 
exhaustive tests. Many years before railway air 
conditioning became general, Sturtevant pioneered 
with the first system, which has resulted in mak- 
ing 8,432 railway cars comfortable. 





3 Now.WPB says ‘no new railway air condition- 

* ing for the duration,’’ So Sturtevant launched 
a complete program of maintenance, including in- 
spection schedules and servicing tags, to help rail- 
roads, struggling with untrained help, to keep 
existing air conditioning equipment running, pas- 
sengers comfortable. 





HOW MUCH AIR TO BRING COMFORT 
TO YOUR POST-WAR CUSTOMERS? 


Engineered AIR... to ventilate, heat, 
convey, control dust and fumes, or burn 
fuel more economically ... will make the 
difference between profit and loss for 
many a post-war venture. Somewhere 
along the line... more efficient, more 
compact air handling equipment may 
work wonders for you. Sturtevant’s ex- 
perience of yesterday and today will be 
tremendously helpful in providing the 
answer 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park ‘ ‘ 


Boston, Mass. 














vasion front should be France or some oth. 
er area. The decision should be dictated 
not by sentiment, but by principles of 
sound military leadership. 


Henry P. Fletcher 


Newport, R.1.; General Counsel, Repub. 
lican National Committee; Former Unde 
Secretary of State; Former Ambassador to 
Italy and Belgium, 


answers: 

[ believe the political and military lead. 
ers who assembled in Quebec were fully 
alive to the importance, from every point 
of view, of opening a second front in Ep. 
rope, and that the time and place for this 
should be left to their judgment. 


Charles Yale Harrison 


New York, N.Y.; With Canadian Expedi. 
tionary Forces in France and Belgium in 
World War |; Novelist and Author of 
“Stalin’s Merchant Marine” and other 
magazine articles, 


answers: 

The creation of the Free Germany Com- 
mittee recently in Moscow should be 
ample warning that the invasion of 
France at this time would be fatal to the 
postwar aims of the United States and 
Great Britain. The Committee calls upon 
the German people to revolt, but Pravda, 
organ of the Soviet Government, points 
out that the Committee’s aims are in 
complete harmony with Stalin’s proclama- 
tion of Nov. 7, 1942. On that occasion 
Stalin declared officially that only the 
Hitler Government and the Hitler control 
over the Nazi Army were to be destroyed. 
The German people and the German 
Army, he said, were indestructible. The 
creation of the Committee, therefore, is 
an act in direct and open opposition of 
the announced policies of Churchill and 
Roosevelt, which calls for the “uncondi- 
tional surrender” of our enemies. 

The Committee’s manifesto in the light 
of Pravda’s editorial promises Germany 
continuation of their military machine, the 
absence of foreign occupation, and guar- 
antees that the German Reich will con- 
tinue to exist as a political unit under the 
leadership of the military caste. In effect 
the manifesto of the Free Germany Con- 
mittee is an offer of an alliance between 
Russia and post-Hitler Germany, if not a 
tentative suggestion that a negotiated 
peace would be welcome. 

Should such an alliance come into e- 
istence with the eventual inclusion of 
Japan, it is possible that England and the 
United States might well have lost the war 
after having achieved military victory i 
Europe. Such a postwar alliance would bes 
virtual guarantee of World War III. The 
invasion of France should only follow 4 
guarantee by Russia that it will acquiesce 
in the policy of “unconditional surrender ; 
also on condition of the granting of bases 
in Siberia for use against Japan. 


(by telegraph) 
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the micro-inch perfection (one millionth of 
an inch) and unfailing strength of many 
of the vital parts of our planes, ships and 
tanks. American industry is able to make 
these essential parts with unprecedented 
precision because it is experienced... 
skilled in metallurgy... practiced in re- 
search... creative in engineering design. 

Today McQuay-Norris is able to con- 
tribute broadly to the war effort due to its 


St. Louis, Mo. 


cw 


.. . Ole @ few tieto-taches 


Our fighting men depend with their lives on 


thirty-three years’ experience in the manu- 
facture of precision automotive and other 
industrial parts. We have applied our metal- 
lurgical knowledge to wartime problems. 
We have expanded many-fold in plant and 
personnel and are now one of the world’s 
largest producers of critical war products. 

Doing our job well today will enable us 
to contribute more importantly to peace- 


time industry in the post-war era. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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COPPER . . . more precious than gold to a nation at war... 
is one of the most difficult of all metals to mine and wrest 
from the rock that contains it. Toms of low grade ore, 
laboriously mined, yield only pounds of the bright metal. 


There are, for instance, 37 tons of ore on the sturdy back 
of this super heavy duty White truck. It is one of a large 
fleet of Whites hauling similar loads, over steep grades at 
the Morenci Open Pit Mine of Phelps Dodge Corporation. 
Approximately 550 pounds of copper can be smelted from this 
huge truckload of ore. But that’s enough for 55,000 cartridges 
for the U. S. Carbine, Caliber .30M1—the paratrooper’ s “light- 
weight weapon with a heavyweight’s punch.” And all other 


ordnance in proportion, of course, because no other metal is so — 
vital as copper to so = different pes of needed materiel. 
* 

Not all trucks play so Re a aaltt in war production, but 
every one today is a vital transportation link in our wartime 
economy. That is why every White Branch and Dealer has 
a definite Plan of Conservation—to help owners keep their 
trucks in service and save critical parts materials. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY °* CLEVELAND 
Builders of U. S. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half- 
Tracs, Prime Movers and Cargo Trucks, the complete line 
of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, City and Inter-City 
Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous W bite Horse. 
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Special Raport. 


(This article represents the result of an 








extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


OUR DWINDLING RESOURCES: 
EFFECT ON NATION’‘S FUTURE 


War's Drain on 


Finding of new sources 
and substitutes a task 
for industry, Government 


The United States is burning up vast 
amounts of its irreplaceable natural re- 
sources to win this war. Oil, minerals, tim- 
ber and other basic materials are flowing 
out of the nation’s stocks so fast that this 
country never again may be able to fight 
awar on the present scale. 

Government officials warn that in future 
emergencies this country will be forced to 
depend upon the help of others, rather than 
helping them to the present extent. Their 
figures on depletion of our raw materials 
show that this war is hastening the day 
when the U.S. will be far poorer than com- 
petitive world areas largely left untouched 
by the war—such as Russia’s Siberia, In- 
dia, Africa, parts of the Americas. 

Implication of these facts is that the 
United States is slipping from its position 


ORE: The heart of the nation is being exhausted 
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Oil, Minerals, Timber and Other Basic Materials 


as the outstanding “have” nation of all 
time toward the level of older “have-not” 
countries. This means that ersatz materials 
born of the war may be here to stay. It 
means that standards of living in this coun- 
try may approach those in Europe, where 
people used wood-gas for cars years before 
the war. It poses important problems for 
industries that find their sources of mate- 
rials drying up; important problems for 
U.S. and statesmen, who 
may have to revise traditional ideas con- 
cerning trade with other nations. 
Abundance now, scarcities impending. 
First, take a look at what is happening to 
U.S. stocks of the major industrial miner- 
als—oil, coal, iron and copper. Abundance 
of these materials was this country’s good 
fortune in this war. We probably will not 
be so fortunate in case of another war. 


businessmen 


Oil: Most serious and immediate im- 
pending shortage is in petroleum. Our 


known reserves are being used up faster 


No one 


than new reserves are discovered. 


s . 
—Rothstein, FSA 


can measure exactly how much oil there 
is left in the ground. But it is known that 
oil is harder to find in the United States 
every year. About 220 new oil pools found 
in 1937 yielded nearly a billion barrels. 
The 350 new pools opened up in 1942 
yielded just about a fourth as much. 
Today, known reserves total about 20,- 
000,000,000 barrels, or enough to last 12 
to 15 vears at the present rate of consump- 
tion. The catch is that, due to physical 
limitations on extraction, not all that oil 
can be brought out of the ground fast 
enough to meet all expected war 
needs. That’s why Government and _pri- 
vate oil experts talk of a possible oil short- 
age before the war is over. They say the 


our 


nation faces an immediate, as well as a 


long-range, shortage problem. 

The long-range problem may be solved 
by taking petroleum from oil shale, of 
which there is enough to last us 50 to 65 
years. But it may cost $5 to $7 a barrel, 
compared with the present cost of $1.25 a 





—Collier, PSA 
CORN: Through farm chemurgy nature is being tricked 
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barrel. That high cost may put a tigh 
checkrein on the expected expansion of gj]. 
using air, land and sea transport after the 
war. It may put an end to the day whey 
30,000,000 Americans could drive 
burning gasoline and oil. 


Cars 


The chances are that, after the war. 
this country will draw more and more 
oil from foreign fields. The Petroleum 
Reserves Corp., a Government agency, al- 
ready is buying foreign oil for war pur. 
poses. U.S. private companies own prob. 
ably the major share of oil reserves in the 
areas of the world where commercial ar. 
rangements are possible, and they will dray 
on these reserves to increasing degree in 
peacetime. 

Tron ore: High-grade iron ore is another 
resource abundant today that promises to 
be scarce within the next 10 to 12 years 
When the Lake Superior ore beds are ex. 
hausted, the United States will have t 
rely on more expensive low-grade ores, 
which are almost limitless. Or it may be 
forced to buy more ore outside if it wants 
cheap steel for cars, civilian goods, indus- 
trial equipment. 

Copper: The shortage of copper today is 
due to lack of man power and machinery 
to mine it, rather than a lack of the ore 
itself. But high-grade copper ores probably 
will be used up within 20 years. The like- 
lihood of new copper discoveries is consid- 
ered small. 

Coal: Supplies of coal apparently are 
large enough to last for hundreds of years 
Yet the increasing use of coal derivatives 
in synthetic materials and the probability 
that coal will be hydrogenated into syn- 
thetic fuels adds up to a drain of unknown 
magnitude on our stores. 

Assets that may be replaced. When 
coal and copper, oil and iron are gone, they 
cannot be replaced. And they are going 
fast. But two of our basic resources, tim- 
ber and land, can be so guarded and con- 
served that technicians talk of putting 
them on a “perpetual-yield” basis. What 
is the situation concerning them? 

Timber: Right now the United States is 
almost as profligate with its timber r- 
sources as it has been at any time in th 
past. About 95 per cent of all timberland 
is privately owned. Less than a fourth oi 
the timber stands it contains are being 
cut and safeguarded in keeping with con- 
servation methods. 

In 1936, we cut and lost by fire and dis 
ease 13.500.000,000 cubic feet of timber, 
or 2,200,000,000 cubic feet more than was 
replaced by new growth in the forest re 
servoir. The loss probably has increase 
each year since then. 

This means that we constantly at 
cutting into the original backlog of virgin 
timber, and using up second-growth tim- 
ber faster than it is being replaced. Als. 
our most strategic woods are going the 
fastest. Sitka spruce for aircraft is in such 
demand, and such short supply, that its 
being floated 900 miles from Alaska to out 
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tin U. S. Engineer's Dredge Pacific equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives. 
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ting 
Vha Keeping shipping lanes open, dredging harbors and canals is part of the all- 
important work assigned to the U. S. Engineer Department. And this U. S. 
es 1s Army Dredge, equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives, is playing 
t Tee an important role. 
rat Fluid Driving through Hydraulic Couplings on a Diesel propelled hopper 
ho dredge has two very important advantages— 
bates 1. The Fluid Drive prevents transmission of torsional vibrations 
on and shocks from the Diesel Engine. 
2. The Fluid Drive variable speed control permits the operation of 
1 dis- the vessel at creeping speeds. 
mber Building Fluid Drives for the U. S. Navy, the Merchant Marine and for 
1 Was war planes is our job now. 
a After Victory, the skill and experience gained in years of designing and 
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mills, and the national forest preserve may 
have to be opened for spruce logging, Oak 
and other hardwoods, which take the long. 
est time to replace, are being logged out 
rapidly for war purposes. 

Some scientists consider the loss of tim. 
ber of very far-reaching significance, They 
point out that wood, which can be grown 
by careful methods to meet set production 
schedules, is the source of cellulose and 


Mediterranean Invasion Landing (Official Signal Corps photo). Roustabout Cranes are 
hustling war materiel at home and overseas 


lignin. These materials can be turned into 
plastics that, in a new technical genera. 
tion, may replace a great many produets 
made today from minerals. They want to 
conserve forests as one of our most pre 
cious assets because of their probable long- 
range importance. 

Land: Considered the ultimate resource 
of any nation, land is becoming more im. 
portant, aside from its primary food-pro- 
ducing importance, as the source of in- 
dustrial materials. Farm chemurgy, the 
science that reduces age-long natural proc. 
esses to hours in the transformation of 
vegetable matter into products with min. 
eral-like properties, already draws from 
corn such things as alcohol for the mak- 





assures you low- 
cost delay-proof 


AD HANOLING 


HEN YOU HAVE heavy bulky stuff to ~* 





move, load or stack, Roustabout Crane is ee 
a whole crew of husky stevedores — tireless, SECRETARY ICKES 
always ready, easy to operate. Where you want War is milking our resources 


it when you want it, it prevents delays, keeps 
things moving. Handles 5 tons without 
a grunt. Wheels or crawler tracks, all tractor 


ing of rubber. This points up the tech- 
nicians’ warnings that the know-how of 





getting materials from land products may 

Roustabout Crane handles , . ; ge “ rad m jand c ) 

giant bomber wing .. . . _— ball-bearing boom turntable, gears in be valueless if land itself is permitted to 
oil, full swing boom. Invaluable around war- woihe amas. 

: “busy factories, airports, railroads, docks and There is no way of determining how 
warehouses, where they’re going by hundreds much the war has accelerated the depletion 
these days. For fast action now... for post- of land resources. Agricultural experts say 
war cost-cutting... write today for the facts. erosion has been kept in check by com 

servation methods practiced before the war 
THE HUGHES-KEENAN CO. This does not replace the damage done 


595 Newman Street, Mansfield, Ohio by heedless farming methods of the past. 
Out of the 500,000,000 acres of cropland 
in the country, one-fifth already has been 

ROUSTABOUT CRANES ruined for further production by erosion. 
Another 100,000,000 acres have lost from 
one-fourth to three-fourths of their pre 
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will ‘streteh” 


ito 


* Liberty Ships, plowing the Seven Seas 
to supply our fighting men, are made 

of rigid steel. Yet, American ingenuity 
has found a way to “stretch” them to 
carry greater loads by packaging 


cargoes to take less space. 


In overseas shipment of clothing, 
textiles, tents and tarpaulins, for example, 
the Army Quartermaster Corps uses a 
special heavy cotton tubular baling 
instead of boxes which saves 35% to 
50% on shipping space... cuts the 
weight of each package by 15 pounds. 


Huge quantities of these supplies are 
squeezed into small, steel-strapped bales, 
The cotton tubing is then slipped over 
the bales, cut to proper length and 
closed at ends with wire ties. This 
method not only increases ship capacity 


but lowers packing time and costs. 


Known as Tite-Fit Tubing and designed 
to carry hard-to-package merchandise 
in peacetime, this tubular baling is only 


one of many Bemis products now serv- 





ing the cause of Freedom. The Armed 
Services get first call on Tite-Fit Tubing, 


of course, but we still are able to supply 


tech- 
w of 


it for other essential needs. If your 
product is difficult or expensive to 
may 


ad to package, investigate Tite-Fit Tubing. 





Your request will bring details promptly. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS « 23 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Now WATER Kills OIL FIRES 


because WaterFOG obeys this rule of physics 


THE SPEED WITH WHICH WATER ABSORBS HEAT 
INCREASES WITH THE SURFACE AREA EXPOSED 











Breaking it into spray increases 


~~ | Suppose a “cube” of water has so much surface area. Turning it 


into a stream increases its surface area. 


it even more. But still that same 


amount of water is not yet in proper form for fighting flammable liquid fires. 


It takes WaterFOG — extremely tiny 
particles — to give that original quan- 
tity of water enough surface area to take 


heat from an oil fire fast enough! 


WaterFOG 


stays longer in the combustion zone — 


Furthermore, being light, 
unlike larger drops which plunge into the 
liquid, agitating it, encouraging vapor- 
ization. WaterFOG, floating down onto 
the surface, absorbs a maximum amount 
of heat from the flames and lowers the 
temperature of the liquid. Then, chang- 
ing into steam, it expands and envelops 
the fire in a smothering blanket. 





Thus WaterFOG attacks fire 3 ways: 


1. Quenches the burning vapors 


2. Lowers liquid temperature to 
retard vaporization 


3. Diminishes supply of oxygen 











WaterFOG -— created by impinging streams of 
water — is engineered in correct particle size, fog 
pattern, and velocity for your conditions. Fixed 
piping installations, hose nozzles and applicators. 
Rockwood nstallations approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and Associated Factory Mutuals, 
used by Navy, Coast Guard, hundreds of indus- 
trial plants. WaterFOG is safe to use on electrical 
fires. Write for Bulletin 123. 
Executives! A colored movie (16 mm.) showing 
tests of Rockwood WaterFOG is available. 
ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 


Water Engineered by 


Fackwood Cools, Contines. 
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ductive topsoil. Yet, to meet the present 
production program, about 380,000,009 
acres are being farmed. So the margin of 
land with productive soil is almost nil. 
As for the chemical exhaustion of land 
resources, no one can measure that. Agri- 
cultural scientists feel, however, that de. 
pletion of chemical resources in the land jg 
being held in check by crop rotation, 
Where we are “have nots” already, 
In peace lime, the United States goes out. 
side its borders for more than 90 per cent 
of its needs for antimony, 
mite, graphite, 


ganese ore, 


asbestos, chro- 
industrial diamonds, man. 
natural nitrates, nickel, quartz 
crystals, tin and titanium ore. It imports 
more than half its supplies of bauxite. 
beryllium ore, mica, platinum, tungsten 
and vanadium; depends on outside sources 
to a smaller extent for arsenic, 
cury and zine. 

In wartime, the nation’s own dwindling 
deposits of these minerals are being ran- 
sacked for what they will yield. The In. 
terior Department’s Bureau of Mines has 
turned up new deposits of all ores in ad- 
dition to those discovered by private in- 
dustry. Now the search is intensifying, 
Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes has 
just announced a new exploration pro- 
gram costing $3,900,000 which will send 
scientific prospectors into thirty States and 
Alaska hunting for critical minerals. 

While our high-grade deposits of nearly 
all these minerals probably will be largely 
exhausted by the end of the war, new ex- 
ploration may turn up more than now is in 
sight. Known bauxite reserves are expect- 
ed to last the industry only 
three or four years longer. Zinc ores are 
nearing depletion. Major lead ore bodies 
are being worked out. 


lead, mer- 


aluminum 


Serious inroads are 
being made on our supplies of lower-grade 
ores. These are difficult and expensive 
to extract, and the actual reserves repre- 
sented by low-grade ores are impossible to 
measure by present knowledge. They may 
be much greater than expected; they may 
be smaller. 





FRONT... 


will overwhelm our enemies 
on the battle front! Im- 
proved materials handling 
with ELECTROLIFT, the 
noiseless, worm-drive elec- 
tric hoist, will help accel- 
erate production. 

ELECTROLIFT worm- 
drive electric hoists are built of finest rape 
throughout and will give years of dependable and 
reliabie performance. 

@ Submit your materials handling problems t 
our engi 


EcectroLirr, INC. 
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Out of Great Emergencies 


— FREE MEN, always, new leaders 
arise to meet the challenge of great 
emergencies. These are the men who deny 
the “don'ts” and the “can’ts” of conservative 
years... who dare the impossible. 

There were several such “impossibilities” 
in the aluminum industry, before Pearl Har- 
bor. It was “impossible” that America’s war 
needs could ever exceed what was then con- 
sidered a huge national production capacity 
---0r that imports of foreign bauxite could 
be stopped ... or that our bauxite could be 
turned into purest aluminum. 

But far back in 1940, a single compa 
challenged all three of those “impossibil- 
iues.” Reynolds, then the world’s largest alu- 
minum foil producer, built a huge new plant 
in Alabama... began mining domestic ore... 
and deliberately prepared to process low- 

bauxite. Today, this is the only plant in 


the U.S. where bauxite comes in at one end, 
and aluminum sheet rolls out the other! 

As war came, the huge rewards of this 
pioneering became apparenteven to the most 
skeptical. But Reynolds kept on breaking 
precedents. From earth to aluminum sheet 
was one step. They dared the next step... 
earth to sheet to finished aircraft parts. Now 
Reynolds feeds endless streams of airplane 
parts to assembly lines throughout America! 

And there is even more to this story than 
the quantity production of aluminum ingot, 
aluminum sheet and finished aircraft parts. 
The wings of our victoriousairmadas demand 
quality as well as quantity... they must be 
made ever lighter and stronger. Reynolds en- 
gineers are preparing toannounce new mira- 
cles of metallurgy. Further “impossibilities 
will be conquered . .. in Reynolds’ steady 

rogress toward Leadership in Alumip 


... New Leaders Arise 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, RICHMOND, VA. 
38 PLANTS IN 13 STATES 
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nay 


Weight—unnecessary dead weight built into bombers 
—is a real enemy to every fighting airman. Like an 
unseen opponent, it drags him down. It reduces his 
range, efficiency and bomb load. With magnesium, 
lightest of all light metals, air fleets of the United 
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Nations fly farther and faster—better equipped and 
more fully manned. To meet these great demands, 
Dow is producing magnesium in ever increasing 
quantities—extracting it from Midland brine and the 
endless resources of the sea. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Meaning to employers 
and workers of new 
scheduling program 


One more plan designed to relieve labor 
shortages in war production plants has 
come out of Washington. This plan is 
about the most drastic type of labor con- 
trol possible in a nation that has no law 
to draft labor. The plan will apply for the 
time being only to the five principal air- 
craft and shipbuilding areas of the West 
Coast, but it deserves study by employers 
everywhere as a likely pattern for the rest 
of the country. 

What the plan does is this: 

It gives the Government almost  su- 
preme control over production and hiring 
practices of employers in war and nonwar 
industries. All hiring in the areas involved 
—San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland and Seatthke—must be done 
through the United States Employment 
Service, or, if through private hiring chan- 
nels, it must conform to standards fixed 
by the War Manpower Commission. 

Employers will be rated according to 
their importance to the war effort. Workers 
will be assigned to them according to that 
rating. The Government will tell employers 
how many workers they can hire: will de- 
cide whether workers should be shifted 
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from one industry or business to another. 
Also, the Government will have power to 
say whether shall be any further 
expansion of production facilities on the 
West Coast and power to shift war con- 


there 


tracts to other areas. 

For refusal to conform to Government 
hiring practices, employers may find them- 
selves without material priorities or with- 
out the many services of the War Man- 
power Commission. 

In practice, the plan will work like this: 

For employers. Two committees com- 
posed solely of representatives of Govern- 
ment agencies will govern the production 
and hiring practices of employers in each 
of the five areas. One, to be known as the 
Area Production Urgency Committee, will 
uppraise the production programs and 
schedules of plants in the area with a 
view to adjusting those programs to con- 
form to the available supply of labor. The 
other committee, to be known as the Man- 
power Priorities Committee, will determine 
how urgent is the need for workers in the 
various plants and then assign priority 
ratings to the plants. Object of the com- 
mittees is to bring available man power 
into balance with production programs. 

A ceiling will be placed on the number 
of employes an individual plant may hire, 
and employers will be classified for hiring 
purposes. In Class I will be plants that 


—Curtiss-Wright Photo 
WAR WORKERS 
Unless the new West Coast plan works they know that voluntary labor control will have failed 


EXPERIMENT IN JOB CONTROL 


Pacific Coast Hiring Plan as Possible Pattern for Rest of Country 


are entitled to expand the number of their 


employes to reach established ceilings. 
These will be plants with more contracts 
than they can handle with existing person- 
nel. Class If will consist of plants that 
may maintain employment at an estab- 
lished ceiling through necessary continued 
hiring. Class IIL will be made up of firms 
considered to the war effort 
eligible to 


essential 


nonessential 
hire workers 
The Gov- 
ernment plans to draw heavily from this 
class in 


and hence not 


needed in industries. 
filling demands for workers in 
war plants. Many employers in nonessen- 
tial industries may be forced out of busi- 
ness unless they can get enough workers 
from those not qualified for war jobs or un- 
less they convert their plants to war work. 

After decisions are made as to where 
labor shall be placed, it will be up to the 
Government that the 
workers assigned to a plant will stay on 
the job. So employers 


agencies to see 


who have been 
troubled by labor turnover and absentee- 
ism can expect more thorough investiga- 
tion by Government representatives of the 
causes of these problems. They will receive 
suggestions for better utilization of man 
power, for better training programs, advice 
on improving personnel policies, practices, 
supervision and morale of workers. 

For employes. Workers in nonessential 
industries will be expected to transfer to 
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Domore provides the big 


Service—the personal application of the chair to 


in Seating 


the user. ... To derive 


the greatest benefits, chairs must be properly fitted 


That is how you get more 
to the individual and his work. Domore repre- 
sentatives have had special instruction in the art 
To fight fa- 


thus increase 


of chair application 
tigue, 
efficiency, 


working 
call your local Domore 
representatiy e for a demonstration. 


Write FOR FOLDER 


Describes Domore Seating Serviee 
and current models. Send Today! 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, 
INC., Dept. 914, Elkhart, Indiana. 


Licensed by Posture Research Corp. 
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jobs in war plants. When a man applies 
to the U.S. Employment Service, chances 
are he will be told of several jobs in his 
skill open to him. he need not take the first 
job offered, but may choose one he prefers. 

Penalties for noncompliance. An em- 
ployer who refuses to release workers when 
he is asked to do so can be punished in 
several ways. He may suffer loss of pri- 
orities from the War Production Board. 
He may find himself drained of his work- 
ers by action of the War Manpower Com- 
mission in issuing certificates of availabili- 
ty to those he refused to release. (This is 
a weapon that WMC probably will apply 
sparingly and only after other efforts to 
bring compliance through local manage- 
ment-labor committees and public pres- 
sure have failed.) Also, the employer may 
find that WMC has denied him some of 
its services upon which he once relied. 
These include help in getting War Labor 
Board approval of pay increases, in recruit- 
ing workers, in obtaining draft deferments. 

The West Coast plan is an adaptation 
on a larger scale of a somewhat similar 
hiring-control plan that has been tried 
out in the highly industrialized Buffalo, 
N.Y., area. Aircraft officials who have 
been critical of the Buffalo plan are skepti- 
cal about whether it will solve the West 
Coast’s problems. They doubt that it will 
do much to curb turnover in an industry 
where 18,000 men are quitting every 
month. But they welcome the plan as an 
attempt to help stabilize an industry that 
cannot meet its schedules unless labor 
shortages are eliminated. They view the 
plan, too, as the first real attempt to bring 
Manpower officials and War Production 
officials together on the same problem. 

Labor shortages, in the opinion of some 
labor leaders, are not the real cause for 
aircraft production delays. These leaders 
prefer to blame engineering problems, de- 
sign changes, faulty material supply and 
delayed conversion of plants. 

Nobody in Washington will be watching 
the plan with more interest than Paul V. 
McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, and Charles E. Wilson, execu- 
tive vice chairman of the War Production 
Board. For these men know that, unless 
the plan works, there is little more that 
can be done to control labor supply under 
the present voluntary system. The Admin- 
istration then might feel compelled to 
turn to Congress with a request for na- 
tional service legislation. The only alterna- 
tive would seem to be reduction of pro- 
duction schedules. 


Raising Salaries. Policies of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau governing salary 
increases under its control are set forth for 
employers in revised regulations. These 
regulations were issued to conform to a 
recent directive of Fred Vinson, the Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization. 

Effect of the new regulations is to meas- 
ure salary adjustments by the same yard- 
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sticks used by the War Labor Board in 
adjusting wages. These yardsticks incyq 
the “little steel” formula, limiting hag, 
increases to 15 per cent above levels thy 
prevailed on Jan. 1, 1941; establishmey 
of sound and tested going-wage bracke, 
in a labor-market area; permission for jp, 
creases to correct substandards, 

Other things an employer can and eq, 
not do under the regulations are these: 

Benefits. He can contribute to an em. 
ploye retirement plan, without having }j 
contribution considered a salary increas. 
if the benefits are payable on death, yp. 
tirement, sickness or disability. And apy 
contributions he may make to group life. 
health or accident insurance plans are yo} 
considered salary payments. Payments 
made on life insurance policies having cas 
surrender value are exempt as salary onh 
to the extent that they do not exceed ; 
per cent of an employe’s annual salary, Cop. 
sidered salary, however, are payments o 
endowment, single-premium life, fixed-pay. 
ment life and similar insurance policies, 

Bonuses. The employer may pay bonuses 
based on fixed percentage of salary with. 
out Bureau approval, even though the 
amount may be increased as a result of 
raises in salary. He also may pay without 
approval a bonus of any kind that doe 
not exceed in amount a bonus paid for the 
last bonus year prior to Oct. 3, 1942, but 
with this restriction: “Provided the em. 
ploye has not been allowed or received an 
adjustment in his salary rates since Oct 
3, 1942, or Oct. 27, 1942, as the case may 
be.” In other words, in cases where bonuse: 
are not based on fixed percentage of sa- 
ary, an employe who has had a salary raise 
since October, 1942, apparently must have 
his bonus approved even if it is not greater 
than one he received in previous years. 

Overtime payments. These must be ap- 
proved by the Bureau unless there has 
been no change in customary rates or 
number of overtime hours worked. 

Vacations. Salaries may be paid in liew 
of vacations without approval except to 
employes receiving more than $7,500 a 
year. Also, vacation payments do not re 
quire approval if computed in accordance 
with a vacation policy established pri 
to Oct. 3, 1942, or if payment is computed 
at not more than the straight-time rate 
for a normal week. 

Merit increases. An employer may grant 
merit and length-of-service increases with- 
out approval on these conditions: I- 
creases must not exceed in frequency 
in maximum amount the increases give 
in the same salary range during a 20 
mal period or for a period of years pnt 
to Oct. 3, 1942; top salary rate for # 
job classification must not be increas 
without approval to a rate higher than 
that paid in the classification for 
period of years prior to Oct. 3, 1942; pr 
motions involving salary increases mus 
include added responsibilities or substat- 
tial change in work. 
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A SEWING CIRCLE? Not on your life! 
An expert ear would recognize the 
ladies’ deceptively feminine chit-chat 
for professional jargon that entitles 
them to seats in a big-time pilots’ ring! 
We've happened in on the “WAFS.” 

With thousands of flying hours be- 
hind them, girls like these now “ferry” 
our fighting ships all over the country 
... instruct our cadets in many branches 
of aviation. And this is just one of the 
many new jobs in service or industry 
now being filled by millions of patriotic 
women anxious to help their country 
to victory. 

Some of them, like these girls, have 
learned riew meanings for familiar 
words, Others have acquired new vocab- 
ularies so technical that only their top 
foremen really understand them. But 
all of them have brought their own 
feminine interests and backgrounds 
right along on the job. Which makes 





Ladies’ Home JOURNAL 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN 





them different from any “wage-earners’ 
market” ever seen before. 

For one magazine goes naturally with 
women striving for better things (to win 
a war ...to make a happy home). Be- 
cause the Journal lights the way ahead, 
it attracts America’s largest audited 
magazine audience. It is the nation’s 
printed reservoir of womanpower. The 
kind they depend on in Washington. 
The kind your business’ future depends 


on — NOW — for after the war. 1’ Power turrets in big airplanes 


© In a 7-city analysis of homes of most 
recent Journal subscribers, in 25% ‘higher 
than national average) women or girls are 
themselves working, 45% have one or 
more members in addition to head of house 
working, 43% of all employed persons are 
employed in war work, 


2 Temporary landing field — no 
wind indicators 


3 Mabel “washed out”— didn’t get 
her pilot's license 


4 Lady thought she might have to 
“bail out”— “hit the silk” — 


make a parachute jump 


5 Or “follow the iron beam” — 
follow a railway line 



























Deep in the land of cotton, a large 
mill turns out cloth for the Army. 
On the job for mill and Uncle 
Sam is the General Electric elec- 
tronic weft-straightener. 


THE WARP AND THE WEFT 
ARE ALL SQUARE NOW 


This device detects “skew” in 
the cloth. If the weft goes out of 
i) line during the manufacturing 
4 process, the electronic contro] 
automatically squares it up! 

The weft-straightener is only 
one of a great many G-E elec- 
tronic devices now saving industry 
thousands of dollars, speeding war 
output, improving quality. 

Electronic controls are revolu- 
tionizing resistance welding. An 
electronic spectrophotomete 
analyzes colors of textiles, paper, 
chemicals. Electronic devices 
measure, count, weigh, control 







ie INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS 





The best investment in the 


world is i 








speeds, convert a-c to d-c power 

Many of these G-E equipment: 
are completely engineered and 
standardized ready to be installed 
Other electronic apparatus is de 
signed and built by G.E. for 
specific needs. 

General Electric also supplies 
the complete electric equipment 
into which the electronic system 
blends. 

No modern business can afford 
to ignore electronic apparatus. A 
call to the nearest G-E office will 
put you in touch with an indus 
trial electronics specialist. Orwrite 
to General Electric, Industria 
Divisions, Schenectady, N. Y. 





Hear the General Electric radio pre 
grams: The “Hour of Charm” Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today 


news, every weekday, 6 245 p.m. EWT, CBS 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 


676-126-8990 


this country’s future — BUY WAR BONDS! 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











Irend of American Business 


Title Ree. U.S. Pat. 


Italy's collapse promises to add to problems facing the war effort at home. 

Labor priorities, father draft, heavier taxes, price and ration controls 
eeoeeGll will meet with increasing resistance. This explains the tempered 
statements of the President, Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, War Production 
Chief Nelson. 

As for taxes, returning Congressmen seem cooler than ever to higher rates. 
White House-Treasury goal of $12,000,000,000 more revenue appears to be 
fading fast. Congressional tax leaders say privately that another $3,000,000,- 

000 is about all the additional revenue that the Administration can expect. 
Here is a preview of the tax thinking of Congressmen..... 
Corporation taxes. Only a slight rise, if any; not more than 45 per cent 
normal and surtax. Many Congressmen think the upper limits have been reached. 
Individual taxes: Little disposition on Capitol Hill to raise these levies. 
Prospects of victory, plus the approach of an election, militate against this. 
Excise taxes: These levies appear to be the only ones Congressmen would be 
willing to vote. They hit luxuries, liquor, tobacco; will not yield a great deal. 

















Signs are increasing that the Administration won't go to Congress with a 
rounded tax program; that the Treasury will be content simply with presenting 
various plans for raising additional funds, leaving the decision to Congress. 

Furthermore: Ways and Means Committee members are showing an increasing in- 
terest in spending as well as taxing. They want to know why--in detail--so many 
more billions are needed. Some members are suggesting that Congress find out 
what is happening to the $200,000,000,000 of war appropriations not yet spent. 

This is a departure from usual practice. The Ways and Means Committee nor- 
mally lets the Appropriations Committee worry about spending. Congress rarely 
asks where tax funds are going before they are raised. 














Ower. 











ments The military decision to invade Italy is likely to add to this country's 
| and supply problems. Italians will need some food and clothing, and, if the Allies 
-alled. want to use Italian industry, that industry must be supplied. For instance..... 
is de- In coal: Germany had been delivering 1,000,000 tons of coal a month to keep 
3. for Italian factories going. That job now falls on the United States. England has 
no coal to spare. Secretary Ickes reports that coal already is being shipped. 
pplies In oil: The drain on U.S. oil and gasoline supplies will intensify. 
pment Other industrial supplies: Italy, far from rich in raw materials, needs cot= 
yystem ton, wool, rubber, copper and other metals to keep operating, to provide jobs. 
In food: Italy lacks wheat and other grains, meat, fats, eggs, some fish. 
afford On the other hand: The Allies can tap Italian supplies of fruit and veg- 
— etables, wine, cheese and rice to feed other Mediterranean areas. And Germany 
*e WI 


will be deprived of these Italian stores, as well as sulphur from Sicily. 





indus 

write 

asieid Protection of civilian supplies is getting more attention. Office of 

-Y. Civilian Requirements is taking steps to assure distribution of promised amounts 
— of cooking utensils, household goods, razor blades, repair parts and other items on 
as the B list of the WPB's Controlled Materials Plan. 

Lyf A WPB directive now tells manufacturers of these articles to notify head- 





quarters whenever military priorities threaten civilian production of such items. 


IC 


5-1 26-0998 (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


In addition, OCR is deciding the percentages of such goods that go to civil. 
ian buyers. This means all purchasers outside of the Army or Navy, the Air 
Forces or the Maritime Commission, or purchases for export. 

The new plan is a compromise. OCR once wanted power to override all but 
the highest military priorities. It didn't get that power. But: Priorities wil] 
be reviewed and possibly overridden when civilian supplies are placed in jeopardy, 





The outlook for other civilian supplies, as things now stand..ecee 

Rubber: Around 30,000,000 new tires will be available for civilians next 
year. To this must be added 5,000,000 synthetic tires released this year and 
7,000,000 new tires from frozen stocks since Pearl Harbor. This is only about 
one and one-half tires per car since 1941. New tires promise to be scarce for 
most drivers all next year. 

Cotton: Operators of textile mills are being instructed to switch to cord 
and tire fabrics in the months ahead to keep pace with tire production. This 
may mean less available cotton goods of other types. 

Electric refrigerators: Stock pile is all but exhausted. Pressure now is 
being applied to make refrigerators at least for new war housing projects. 








These samples provide arguments for an increasing amount of civilian pro- 
duction next year--a gradual reconversion to peacetime output in a number of lines, 

Reconversion problems also are getting increased attention from Congress. 
The House Ways and Means Committee is shelving tax problems while it examines 
war-contract renegotiations, and postwar reserves loom large in this picture. 

Many business spokesmen are to be heard. Here is what the Committee wants 
to know about the need for larger postwar reserves to finance reconversion: 

How much of the plant now making war goods was financed by the Government. 

Amounts expected from the 10 per cent refund from excess profits taxes. 

The estimated cost of reconversion, backed with data. 

How much of the war plant has been written off through rapid amortization. 

The use of loss carry-back credits and their effect on tax bills. 

Expected settlements as a result of war-contract terminations. 

The size of reserves already built up out of war earnings. 

When these data are gathered, the Committee expects to reach a sound deci- 
Sion on the reserves issue. Right now it is sympathetic to business pleas. 

Another postwar problem that employers should consider is the wage question. 

Factory workers’ hourly earnings now are about 54 per cent above prewar. 

Straight-time rates are 46 per cent higher, and the trend still is upward. 

This indicates a permanently higher wage level for the postwar period. 

Experience in the last war points to that prospect. Wage rates rose 97 per 
cent between 1914 and 1918. At the bottom of the postwar depression in the early 
1920s, straight-time rates remained at double the 1914 level. 

War has this effect on wage rates: They rise about as fast as wholesale 
prices, and faster than living costs. In postwar adjustments, wage rates fall 
at about the same rate as living costs, but not so fast as wholesale prices. 

Result is a permanent increase in the wage level, compared with prices. 

This prospect has a meaning for industrial managers. It means that postwar 
cost savings must be relatively greater in other places than in wages. Pressure 
will be on for technical improvements and better production methods. 

Outlook is that postwar wage rates will be 50 per cent higher than in 1939. 












































Meanwhile, labor supply continues as the most pressing war problem. A labor 
draft is not yet in the cards, but employers face increasing Government controls 
over hiring. This means stronger pressure from the Army to induct fathers. 

Selective Service System already is asking the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to reconsider a bill to postpone the father draft. The argument: Calls 
for August, September and October were for 916,000 men. Calls for November and 
December are for 600,000 men. Of these totals, 446,000 must be fathers. 
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Vituns 


They’re Co-operating 100% back home 
in the Gulf South! 


The Gf Sout 


Working with ALL AMERICA for VICTORY 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT PUBLISHED BY 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


A Natural Gas transmission Company built in peace- 


time now dedicated to serve wartime 


requirements throughout the Gulf South. 


fuel 


For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls For 
LOUISIANA, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Mon- 
Toe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Mississirr1, ALABAMA 
AND FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 

Corr... 1943 UNITED GAS PIPE «INE CO, 





@ While America’s soldiers on the fighting fronts 
are offering their all, they have faith that we on 
the home front are co-operating 100% to help 
speed Victory. They would be mightily disap- 
pointed if we weren’t! 

They know that Victory depends 9n the whole- 
hearted co-operation of all of us... on our con- 
tinuous, unselfish application to the job of winning 
the war. 

The great natural resources, industrial capacity, 
and manpower of the GULF SOUTH have been 
fully harnessed to America’s war production. The 
GULF SOUTH, like all America, is working 
harder and faster to produce the endless stream 
of supplies our fighting men must have—for 


VICTORY! 




















Finance Wael 
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AID FOR POSTWAR INDUSTRY 


Moves to Ease Transition of Plants Back to Peacetime Production 


Proposals for quick cash 
payments to firms after 
arms-contract termination 


American industry’s wartime financial 
problems are getting sympathetic study in 
Washington. The House Ways and Means 
Committee is delving into war-contract re- 
negotiation; Senator Murray (Dem.), of 
Montana, is sponsoring a bill to assure 
prompt of canceled contracts, 
and Government buying agencies are lib- 
eralizing loan policies. 

This activity stems, in part, from in- 
dustry’s fears that the end of the war will 
find many concerns strapped for cash to 
finance a switch back to peacetime work. 
It also stems from a growing realization in- 
side the Government that the postwar con- 
version task will be colossal and expensive. 

Cancellations. Dr. Stanley F. Teele, 
deputy director of procurement policy for 
for the War Production Board, estimates 
that between $12,500,000,000 and $19,000,- 
000,000 in claims may be involved when 
war orders stop. This sum could be spread 
through 250,000 prime contracts and mil- 
lions of subcontracts, affecting as many as 
25,000 prime contractors and many thou- 
sands of subcontractors. This represents a 
large segment of U.S. business. 

Quick cash. Chief need of many of 
these businesses will be for cash on hand 
to pay off subcontractors and workers, to 
re-equip factories to make peacetime prod- 
ucts. Here is where Senator Murray’s 
bill comes in. 

This bill provides for the payment of 75 
per cent of the amount claimed by con- 
tractors within 30 days after claims are 
filed. If claims later are found to be too 
high, the excess is to be returned to the 
Government with interest at 6 per 
Purpose of the bill is to provide quick set- 
tlement of outstanding claims against the 
Government and to avoid the years of liti- 
gation that followed contract adjustments 
after the last war. Such guaranteed pay- 
ments contractors of cash 
needed for postwar planning. 

Termination loans. The same purpose is 
behind the liberalized loan policy an- 
nounced by procurement agencies and the 
Federal Reserve Board. This policy ex- 
tends Government-guaranteed V 
now advanced to provide working capital 
on war contracts, to contractors needing 
sash after orders are cancelled. 

Contractors now may arrange with 
banks for such loans and begin to draw on 


settlement 


cent. 


would 


assure 


loans, 


56 





them if and when contracts are terminat- 
ed. Banks may charge a commitment fee 
of. not more than one-half of 1 per cent. 
Security for the loans will be amounts due 
on contracts, and interest will be paid by 
the Government when cash is advanced. 
The contractor must agree to repay the 
loan within 10 days after his claims are 
settled, and to use some of the proceeds of 
the loan to meet claims of subcontractors. 

Subcontractors. Further protection for 
subcontractors is suggested in a plan to 
authorize the Government to buy their 
claims against prime contractors. In case 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR MURRAY 
. .- quick cash for contractors? 


the prime contractor becomes insolvent, 
would be paid by the 
Government for work in process when con- 
tracts are terminated. 

Renegotiation. The subject of renegoti- 
ating war contracts refuses to down. Sev- 
eral committees of Congress have exam- 
ined the matter, and now the House Ways 
and Means Committee is looking into the 
situation. Prospects are slight that Con- 
gress will repeal the law, but some changes 
in present practices may evolve from the 
hearings. Chief business complaints against 
renegotiation policy include: 

Postwar reserves. Pressure is growing 
for legislation to allow industries to set 


subcontractors 


aside larger amounts for postwar use, Ty 
complaint is that Government price gj 
justers give too little consideration to # 
problem. Price adjusters say any such 
visions would require special legislation) 

Strongest demand for more reserves og 
of war profits comes from small busing 
and industries that have expanded su 
denly under war orders. These concen 
claim that their present working capity 
would be insufficient to tide them over th: 
transition from war to peace. The aj. 
plane industry, which has expanded te. 
fold or more, and expects to contract afte 
the war, is a typical case. The machine. 
tool industry claims that it has filled jt 
market for the next 10 or 15 years and 
needs larger reserves to weather a certain 
postwar depression for this group, 

Prospects are that any recommendation 
to allow larger postwar reserves will k 
hedged with careful restrictions. Gover. 
ment officials also are asking whether wy 
contractors should be cushioned agains 
postwar loss while many civilian indus. 
tries, without war contracts, now are tak- 
ing wartime losses. 

Profits after taxes. Most businessme 
also object to the policy of making pric 
adjustments before taxes, instead of after 
taxes. The House Ways and Means Con- 
mittee expects to hear extensive testimony 
on this point, with businessmen arguing 
that profits before taxes are meaningless 

Government price adjusters, however, 
are strongly opposed to any renegotiation 
after taxes. They contend that such pn 
cedure would provide one price to on 
contractor and another price to a seconi 
contractor, without relation to actu 
costs of production, but only to the ta 
base of the individual company. 

A single agency. A proposal to establish 
a single price adjustment board to ly 
down uniform policies for all Governmet! 
procurement agencies appears to be gait: 
ing favor. The Special Senate Committee 
to Investigate the War Program alreai’ 
has urged this action. Hitherto, the ane 
services have opposed an over-all boat 
but reports are increasing that some 6 
the agencies are reversing their attitude 
At present, the War, Navy and Treasy 
Departments, the Maritime Commis 
and the Reconstruction Finance Coy 
sach has its own board, and each follow 
policies that differ in detail. Any 
board probably would be dominated by t 
War Department, since it does by far th 
most Government buying and has the larg 
est adjustment job. 
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Ts MOST DANGEROUS SPOT in 
America is . . . the American home! 
Last year, out of a total of nearly 
10 million accidental injuries, more 
than half took place in the home... 
another third took place in streets, 
schools, places of amusement, ete. 
... While less than twenty percent 
occurred at work! There’s no place 
like home—for accidents! 
PROTECTION — every hour, every day. 


You, as a businessman, may be com- 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 


USF. &G. 


UNITED 


HOME OFFICES: 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities 


Yiim 


STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO, 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 








pensated by your company for injuries 
sustained while on the job. But if you 
work 8 hours a day, it means you are 
unprotected for 16 hours out of the 
24. More, your wife and children at 
(the most spot of 
all) are totally unprotected unless 
covered by accident insurance. Would 
you like to meet a $100, $200, or $500 
medical bill this month? 


home dangerous 


To end the threat of unexpected and 
crippling medical expenses, U. S. F. 
& G. offers its Double Protection Plan, 
styled to fit the needs of businessmen 
or businesswomen and their depend- 
ents. This Double Protection Plan 
falls into two main divisions, as shown 
in the column at the right. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


@ Agents Everywhere 





Here are the 
benefits of this plan 


PROTECTION 
for you 


Pays $25 per week eateny as you are 
unable to work . 

Pays any and all medical, surgical 
and hospital expenses and nurses’ 
fees up to $500 for any one accident. 


Provides benefits from $1,250 to 
$5,000 for loss of limb or sight. 
Covers the 120 or more hours per 
week when you are not protected 
by company compensation. 

Gives special optional features of 
$25 to $325 for fractures and dislo- 
cations. May be written in larger 
amounts, if desired, or otherwise 
tailored to suit your specific needs 


Annual Cost, 


Men. . ine ” $91 75 


WOMEN .. 


PROTECTION 

for your family 
Covers unemployed women or chik 
dren, 6 years and up, at all times. 
Pays any and all medical, surgical 
and hospital expenses and nurs 
fees up to $500 for any one accident. 
Provides benefits from $1,250 te 
$5,000 for loss of limb or sight 
These sums will be doubled if loss 
occurs in a public conveyance or 
under other specified conditions. 
Provides $500 benefits for accidental 
death. This sum will be doubled if 
loss occurs in a public conveyance 
or under other specified conditions 
Gives special optional features of 
$12.50 to $162.50 for fractures and 
dislocations. 
May be written in larger amounts, 
if desired, or otherwise tailored to 
suit your specific needs. 


Annual Cost, 


Women er cine $45.50 


BOYS .. 





Learn More 
about this low-cost plan 


Sy further information about U. S. 
. & G.’s Double Protection Plan, 

aaa have only to fill out and mail 

the attached coupon. But remem- 

ber, if it took you five minutes to 

read this advertisement, in 

that time one person has 4 

been killed, 90 = 4 

through accidents. So 

don’t delay. Fill out 

and mail coupon. 
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MARKET-BASKETS 
—=ON WHEELS! 


ERVING 54,000 communities entirely dependent upon highway- 

borne transportation, trucks and trailers speed food and produce, 
market-fresh to thousands of stores. Not only “delivering the goods,” 
but bringing them to the consumer more cheaply because of lowered 
delivery costs! 

For a Trailmobile trailer, coupled to a sturdy 114 ton truck- 
tractor, hauls a 12% ton pay-load—with substantial savings in time, 
fuel and critical materials. 

Maintaining regular schedules and offering dependable day-and- 
night short notice service, truck tractor hauled Trailmobiles have 
well proved their place in our integrated transportation system. 

Today, Trailmobiles link our factories with shipping terminals, 
shuttling vital war materials to and from isolated plants. Tomorrow, 
these fleets will be ready to assume their share of the even greater 
transportation needs of a nation at peace. 

As long as the war lasts, most of our facilities are devoted to 
war production. But if you have a transportation problem, our engi- 
neers are available to meet with you to discuss your plans. Trailer 
Company of America, Cincinnati, Ohio . . . Berkeley, California, 


RAILMOBILE 


Commercial Trailers for War and Peace 
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New Pressures 


In Argentina 
To Aid Allies 


Events in Italy are strengthening [ 
policies in the Western Hemisphere, (j 
reason is the large number of Italian: 
persons of Italian origin in South Ame 
particularly in Argentina and Brazil. 
group never has been strongly pro-Fay 
and now feels free to express anti-Ge 
sentiments. These sentiments are bolst 
further by the Catholic Church’s repo 
approval of Italy’s surrender. 

Argentina. Pressure from the Itai 
minority in Argentina played an impe 
tant part in the resignation of For 
Minister Storni from the Ramirez Gov 
ment after a rebuke from Secretary of Stat 
Cordell Hull. This rebuke was in the 
of a curt refusal to extend Lend-Lease g 
to Argentina and contained a warning{ 
Argentina would be excluded from all pat 
war discussions and denied aid so long 
she failed to fulfill her commitments 
sever relations with the Axis. Argentin’ 
request for Lend-Lease aid probably was 
feeler, since the country has ample 
to buy equipment she needs. That equ 
ment, however, has not been forthcoming 

Agriculture. Request for farm 
chinery is motivated by a sharp declinei 
Argentina’s agricultural production, The 
corn crop, once accounting for a fourtho 
the country’s exports, fell from 356,000.00 
bushels in 1941-42 to 76,000,000 bushelsin 
the 1942-43 season because of a svere 
drought. Surpluses were wiped out and a- 
ports now are prohibited. 

The former surplus of 7,000,000 tons of 
grain bought by the Grain Board in pre- 
ous years also is declining with the bun- 
ing of more than 2,000,000 tons of whet, 
corn and linseed for fuel. 

This reduction in food supplies led the 
Ramirez Government to remove all 
controls. New agricultural equipment, sae 
parts and replacements are needed, how 
ever, to carry through a program of w- 
limited production. Only the U.S. a 
supply this equipment. The State De 
partment previously rejected Argentiats 
request for such equipment, to be paid for 
in oil. The renewed plea at this time ind 
cates the growing seriousness of Argenlinss 
position. 

Foreign trade. Argentine foreign trade, 
formerly the basis of 70 per cent of the 
national income, also has declined. uf 
arrivals in Buenos Aires for the first # 
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The car you couldn’t buy 


is helping to win the war 


Up to Pearl Harbor, when America converted its 
mammoth industries into arsenals, part of Commercial 
Credit Company’s business was financing the sales of 
automobiles, trucks, refrigerators and other useful prod- 
ucts bought by millions of Americans. 


In 1941 alone, nearly three-fourths of its gross volume 
of over $1,000,000,000 was in transactions of this sort. 


All that is changed now. Much of the money you 
. but didn’t... has been 
put to other uses including the payment of taxes and the 
purchase of War Bonds. 


might have put into a new car.. 


For our part, many of the millions we once used to 
finance sales of peace-time commodities are now being 
used by manufacturers and wholesalers to expand pro- 
duction of war-time equipment and supplies. 


If they need cash to qualify for Army or Navy contracts, 
we supply it. If they want to pay off long-outstanding 
bonds, or mortgage indebtedness—or long-term bank 
loans—we engineer a refinancing plan that will save 
them money. If they want to reorganize—buy in others’ 
holdings—or sell out to interested buyers—we can work 
out a sound method of financing. 


THE TREND OF COMMERCIAL CREDIT FINANCING SINCE PEARL HARBOR 


INSTALMENT AND WHOLESALE FINANCING OF CARS, 
REFRIGERATORS, FEDERAL HOUSING, 
(F. H. A.), ETC. 


1941 1942 


AMERICA AT WAR 
Aw 


1943 
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Gms Black column—retail instalment financing 
Wm = Shaded column—wholesale financing—awaiting sale at retail 


RECEIVABLES FINANCING OF MANUFACTURERS AND 
WHOLESALERS, INCLUDING WAR MATERIAL 
PRODUCTION* 


1941 1942 


AMERICA AT WAR 
An 


1943 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
QUARTERS 


* Above figures include sales of manufacturing subsidiaries, 


but exclude premium volume of insurance subsidiaries 


A TRANSLATION OF THE ABOVE GRAPHS INTO DOLLAR AMOUNTS, SHOW'S: 





__ =? ___|__ 1941 (YEAR 

INSTALMENT / 

WHOLESALE \ 
) 


$725,109,980 $93,087,907 
| 
| $293,476,346 


RECEIVABLES 


9.716.215 
WAR MATERIALS $89,716,215 





1942 (QUARTERS 


$36,102,436 


$98,226,716 $108,214,430 














1943 (QUARTERS 


$25,141,116 $17,196,690 $9,077,366 $13,012,727 


| 
$127,158,325 $127,528,613 $1430,613,552 | 








Although more than 1300 of our younger men have 
gone into military service, we are carrying on with ex- 
perienced older personnel. Through nearly 100 local 
offices in the principal cities, we are continuing to give 
eficient service to automobile and appliance dealers, 





and to the public, for the transaction of whatever busi- 
ness is permissible under war-time measures. 

When Victory comes, we will be ready to offer again 
our full services to the American people and to the 
merchants who serve them. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $68,000,000 


When did you last buy a War Bond? Couldn't you buy another now? 





months of 1943 were 36 per cent beloy 
corresponding 1942 period. At the 
time, export volume fell 26 per cent 
imports 45 per cent. 
Recently South Africa placed ap 
| bargo on all imports from Argenting 
cause of Axis origin of some of the poods 
Trade relations with some other Henis 
phere countries are strained because of 4 
gentine demands for products, such as mh, 
ber, which are sold exclusively to the Us 
Signing of a two-year contract with 
British food mission last month did jj 
to offset the declining trade in oth 
products, even though Argentina obtaiy 
a better price. Meat exports had continggj 
under the terms of the old contract.» 
actual volume around 1942 ae 
Armaments. Fear of Brazil’s grog; 
power impelled the Argentine bid for am, 
ments. The Brazilian Army and Navy a 
building up an expeditionary force for 
tion in Europe. Industrialization is unde 
way with U.S. funds and equipment, Ty 
Amazon Basin is coming into its om 
Through trade treaties, Bolivia and 
guay are swinging closer to Brazil, 
Argentina has nothing to match 
growing power. The equipment of be 
armed forces is obsolete and breaking 
down, and no replacements are available 
Thus Argentina is losing her previous lead. 
ing position and sees herself largely in 
lated from the other American nations, 
Pressure on Argentina. Foreign Mn 
ister Storni’s note to Mr. Hull demanded 
U.S. aid for relief from these problems s 
a quid pro quo of Argentine participatia 
in Hemisphere defense. Indications, how 
ever, are that Argentina will be driven ty 
break with the Axis without U.S. aid! 
Washington observers expect further cur, 
tailment of U.S. exports to Argentina, er 
cept for items needed to produce gools 
for the United Nations and newsprint fr 
the pro-Allied press. Popular disapproval 
of Government intervention in busines, 
civilian affairs and provincial polities 
mounting. The influence of the clergy was 


HOW TO HELP YOUR WATCHMAN 
DO A THOROUGH JOB 








1. FENCE EVERY FOOT OF PROPERTY LINE. 
Be sure that your entire plant is enclosed—in- 
cluding the yards and parking lots. U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence, with its formidable barbed wire top, will 
guard your plant against spies and saboteurs— 
day and night. 







2. SCREEN ALL WINDOWS WITH STEEL MESH. 
Here’s the way to be sure that no one can toss 
tools, dies or plans to a confederate outside. Cyclone 
Window Guards are helping prevent such losses in 
many plants. 


_ PERMIT ENTRANCE ONLY AT GUARDED GATES. Then your guards will know just 
who has come in or gone out—what he carried with him—and when he passed through the 
gates. The gate is the strategic point in your plant protection. Keep it closed, well guarded. 


EMEMBER~—a single weak spot is an 
invitation to trouble. Check your 
fencing now. Perhaps a few additional feet 
of fence will tighten your plant protec- 
tion. A few window guards may remove a 


heavy and supplies are limited, but if you 
are doing war work and have the proper 
priorities, we can provide U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence and other materials for the protec- 
tion of your plant. Get in touch with us. 


strengthened by the Italian surrender. Al 
this adds up to new pressure on the Re 
mirez Government to align itself with the 
other American republics. 





hazard to the safety of your plant or the We will promptly make a recommenda- 






























secrecy of your operations. Demands are _ tion and give you a free estimate. ESSE HOUSE 7 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican steet & winc Company) vTe IN iX NY) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities On-Wte; 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
ESSEx 
CYCLONE FENCE é. There butloe 
a — where business 
ae | HH d the 
LU | centers end an , 
r : . Hi] Park begins ...its 
lip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E93 ‘ cool, comfortable, 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 4 4 convenient, quiet. 
U N | T 7 ) It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. } ) 
ee = types of fence. ne oe choose any M Tr: Room and Bath from $6.60 
ence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this ; a ‘ 
coupon today. eB: 2 and 3 Room Suites 
STATES Ps oad s Bedeh hes aban KAS HE OER TRNEETER CNS sertEbeeee by Season and Year 
SN cb Cure dehb de meitbieDeiertdseed dadeecisasmech bbdeeewen | Oscar Wintrab \ 
S T a f L sib 0bs-bbnbedn bende ebestes0nsenee veces ees a Managing 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [) School; [) Playground; : 0 
Oe i, NO o.oo snes cncccccatesrtesnecn feet. o0 aha re 
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LDING THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


In every phase of your peacetime liring—in your 
home and your travels, at work and play—you 
will enjoy greater convenience and economies, 
new comfort and safety, all gifts of the ware 
proved science of welding. 


* * * 


A squadron of burly tanks thunders into action—nimble, 
deadly... WELDED! ... Trim navy patrol craft slide from 
the ways— from stem to stern... WELDED! . . . Howitzer 
carriages, anti-aircraft gun mounts. trench mortars. mounts 
for huge cannon... WELDED! ... Thousands of light- 
weight railroad cars built in the last decade by Pullman 
Standard have been WELDED! 


Spurred by war's vast demands, industry is welding 
everything that can be welded—to gain extra strength, 
save metal, lessen weight and hasten production. For in 
two high-pressure war years, welding science has been 
advanced at least ten has perfected better 
methods for welding a far wider range of metals; and 
welding speeds have been greatly multiplied. 


years 


Welding “know-how” since 1911 


Helping to guide this development in paths of greatest 
usefulness are the plants of Pullman-Standard. We 
know welding of old, for we began welding parts of 
passenger cars as early as 1911. Out of our plants have 
come vital new methods and new devices. to simplify 
and broaden welding practice. That welding “knows 
how” plus sectionalized fabrication—was the reason 
the Navy selected Pullman-Standard to build ships. 


To you and your everyday living in the world of to- 
morrow, this extraordinary development of welding 
Science means lower cost, durability, lighter weight, 
greater strength, and safety. 

Your beds, your chairs, your desk . . . your refrigere 
ator, cooking range, laundry appliances, heating plant 
++» the gleaming kitchen shelves. and countless useful 
utensils... all WELDED. Structural skeletons of your 


children’s school, your public buildings. your bridges 
and factories ... WELDED. The great liners of air and 
sea... WELDED. The buses and trolley coaches, cars 
for elevated roads. subw ays and street railways... all 
WELDED. Aireraft and jeeps, pipe lines (the “Big 
Inch”), the huge machines and machine tools that shape 
and finish thousands of products: All have weldments, 
Even armor plate for our fighting ships. long considered 
a welding “impossible” eee today is WELDED! 


Here are the benefits that welding 
brings to railway transportation 
in passenger and freight cars 


Truly it is difficult to think of another industry that 
will gain so much from welding technique perfected and 
proved in the great laboratory of war production. Think 
how every ton saved in freight car weight means an 
additional pay load that can be carried. Think of the 
thousands upon thousands of useless pounds of dead 


weight eliminated from each passenger car without 
sacrificing safety. Think of the benefits of longer 
lived cars. and of the money that welding will save 


for the railroads through lower operating costs. 


To make sure that Transportation gets those benefits 
is a stirring assignment for Pullman-Standard. Here 
Here is the basic 
technical knowledge, seasoned by mastering war pro- 
duction tasks in astonishing variety. 


* * * 


you find the essential experience. 


And, above all, here are Men!...a smooth-works 
ing.disciplined team: Men of canny resourceful- 
ness, men sealous to do a good job, men full of 
restless urge to find better ways! And the star that 
guides them—bright beacon leading to a world of 
new and greater convenience and economy, come 
fort and safety—is the blazing arc of the welder! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS! 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois ... Oflices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


€ 1943, P. S.C. M. CO. 














Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY e IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


«Still pulling that pry Jack? ” 


*‘Sure—it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 





Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT. On 


duty or off, at work “or play, you'll find it 


soothingly cool with not a bit of bite or burn, 


Years of careful testing and blending of eight 
of the world’s finest tobaccos produced su- 


perbly fine Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. 
COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


Country I 






25t 


4 PRODUCT OF PH/L1A MORALS 


Soe parladlae Sjee Smoked 
If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Lid., inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





e to insist on 
and the fine nat- 
f DonQ Rum 
late-pleaser 
like in the past- 


Today it’s 
the finest--- 
ural flavor 
still the pa 
learned to 


WHITE LABEL 
GOLD LABEL (86 









SUBMARINES! 





THEY GET 
THERE BY 


Hamlin 


The Extraordinary Precision ot 
Hamilton chronometer watches helps 
submarine commanders navigate un- 
charted seas. It’s another example of 
wartime Hamilton precision that will be 
reflected in postwar Hamilton Watches. 





HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 









_ People 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. og. 


Gen. George C. Marshall ha 
the American people into his confj, 
In a remarkable report, covering two, 
of operations of the Office of Chief of 
he has let us peer into heretofore J 
files of the War Department, has ge j 
frankly the story of America’s defeat 
victories since and including Pear] Hy 

By reciting some of the lessons keg 
by the Allied high command, the Chie 
Staff lets Americans in on some ¢ 
strategy that will be used in defeating 
Germans and the Japanese. Some gf 
things he tells us are these: 


With the threat of German Occupe 
tion of Morocco and Dakar removed 
we no longer are justified in mainta, 
ing large air and ground forces in ty 
Caribbean, and even in the Panay 
Canal Zone, so far as mobile grow) 
forces are concerned. 

The British-American bomber ¢ 
fensive against Germany and occupied 
countries promises to be a decisive fy. 

~ tor in ultimate destruction of t 
German citadel. Its objective js 4 
eliminate German ability and wilt 
win the war. 

Army bombing operations, combine 
with the activities of naval planes af 
vessels, appear to be driving the sb 
marine from the sea. 

Destruction of Japanese air pow 

and shipping is proceeding at ani 

creasing and “truly remarkable” scal 

As we near the end of our Amyd 

pansion, it is practicable to lengthen ty 

basic training period for soldiers ai 
officer candidates. 

The United Nations intend to hase 

the hour of victory, but “without unig 

sacrifices of men.” This reference 4 
undue sacrifices emphasizes that t 

Allies will not invade Western Eunp 








until success of such an invasion is 
sured. 

And when that invasion day o 
General Marshall may be the man 
will lead it. The story has reappeared t 
he will be commander in chief of ! 
forces in the European theater, and 
high official has denied it. 


Calvin B. Baldwin, a wii 


eral, is the man chosen by Secretaty 





State Hull to direct the rebuilding 
Italy from a conquered, decimated 
tary power into a nation that agall | 
stand on its own feet in the future 
civilian economy. 

Mr. Baldwin takes over his new 
in the State Department after three} 
as head of the Farm Security Admms 
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One business authority says that the glass industry is headed for its greatest possi- 
bilities since 1609 (when it was established in America). 


It has evolved glass that can be spun into thread ... glass that can be woven into 


cloth . 
twist . 
or a marvelous building insulation. 


. . glass so tough # 1s used in airblanes 


. . glass you can bend and 


. glass with millions of little bubbles that seal in air and make a life raft 





The glass industry is finding new ways to compete 
with other building materials . . . and has gone into 
the manufacture of plastics which may compete with 
glass. The airplane and the home are looming as two 


of its great new markets. 

Prosperity for glass means more stability for Penn- 
sylvania, for this State has been home to many large 
units of the glass industry almost since the earliest 
days of glass making in America. 


But glass is not the only industry with vast possi- 
bilities which looks to Pennsylvania as home. Here 
you find important parts of the synthetic rubber, 
plastics, electronics, aviation and other industries. 

That is fine company to be in, in the days to come. 
If you are interested in having a plant here, wire or 
write to the State Department of Commerce, Harris- 
burg, for information on available plants, sites, and 
on labor supplies, costs, taxes, proximity to markets. 


Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 





Epwarp Martin 
Governor 


sylv 


Frorp CHaALrANT 
Secretary of Commerce 





Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 


























Ample benefits 
for moderate means 


If you feel your current income will 
not permit the life insurance you 
need, see our plan with premiums 


eased for t'c first five years. 


Ask for our 
pamphlet 


thea) rudtential 


BIusurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 




















































DEMOUNTABLE 
HOSPITALS 


|... another of Douglas Fir 
Plywood’s hundreds 
of war uses! 


jelelite LAS FIR @ Following close behind our soldiers on the fighting 


fronts are scores of demountable hospitals built of 
Douglas Fir Plywood by National Housing Company of 
Dallas, Texas. Because these sturdy, lightweight, easy- 
e to-clean units can be quickly taken down, transported 
Ld to a new location and re-erected, they are doing much 
Z to speed and facilitate the all-important work of the 
Medical Corps. it is service like this now that will 
make Douglas Fir Plywood more useful to you 
MADE LARGER, LIGHTER after Victory than ever before! 
SPLIT - PROOF 


STRONGER NEW WAR'USE FOLDER gives a photegraphic« review ef many of the 
ways this Miracle Wood is serving our Armed Forces. Write for 
your free copy. Douglas Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma, Wash 





tion. There is a parallel between his olf & 
and his new one. As head of FSA, be 
rected a multimillion-dollar relief : 
for small farmers. In his new job, he 
direct the spending of more milions } 
larger relief organization, an organi 
charged with feeding, clothing and pp, 
ing medical care for the needy Ttalians 

As area director in Italy, Mr. Buy 
will be supreme economic com 
that country. He will —_ 
have authority over 
all other Government 
civilian agencies that 
have a hand in supply 
and other economic 
problems. 

The organization 
that Mr. Baldwin 
heads will be copied 
by the State Depart- 
ment in other coun- 
tries we conquer. Its —Harris & tay 
operations in Italy, C. B. BALDWy 
therefore, will be watched closely by 
German satellite nations. If it does its 
well, the Rumanians, Bulgarians andj 
garians may decide that an early suregd 
will be to their advantage. Upon Mr. B 
win’s shoulders, then, may rest some off 
responsibility for shortening the seq 
World War. 

Mr. Baldwin came to Washington w 
the New Deal, and, from 1933 to Ig 
was an assistant to Henry Wallace, ty 
Secretary of Agriculture. Later he be 
assistant administrator of Rural Rest 
ment. Since July, 1940, he has been 
ministrator of FSA. But, unlike many 
the other young liberals whom Mr. Ro 
velt brought to Washington, Mr. Bali 
came from the business world. He } 
been president of an electric sales ¢ 
pany in Radford, Va. 

Mr. Baldwin is youthful, energetic 
good-natured. He has a genuine pas 
for helping the underdog. These are qui 
ties he may need in his new job! 
insight into the mess that he will find 
Italy was given by Premier Pietn i 
doglio in his letter to Adolf Hitlr a 
plaining Italy’s surrender. It was ag 
picture that Premier Badoglio painted, 
picture of a country exhausted d 
sources, a nation of paralyzed indus 
devastated cities and disrupted comm 
cations. 





































THE TEXAS COMPANY 


164th Consecutive Dividend pit 

by The Texas Company a 
predecessor. 

<mte—e 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two x 
cent (29%) on par value of the shut 
of The Texas Company has been & 
clared this day, payable on Octobet | 
1943, to stockholders of record as show 
by the books of the company at the cot 
of business on September 3, 1943. Te 
stock transfer books will remain opel 
L. H. Leone 




















August 18, 1943 
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some of { 
the SECOND HAND ORDERS 
oton wi 
oye Second hand orders, confused, slow and often This time and energy saving method is not only 
allace, ti garbled, have no place in the routine of modern _ direct and accurate. It saves the valuable time 
he bee business. Too often they explode in alibis and of your busy executives. That's why a Teletalk 
al Rese irresponsibility. Amplified Intercommunication System will pay 
* ya A sure safeguard to the hazards of the oft re- aging — ted a - . 
Mr Ba peated “he said” is use of Teletalk Amplified Teletalk units are beautifully styled, finished like 
Mir. Bald Intercommunication . . . the direct, dignified, @ fine psece of furniture. You can have them in 
Jd. He } 100% accurate way to communicate with your Capacities of from 5 to 24 stations to fit the exact 
sales ¢ associates. With Teletalk, your own voice, easily  Tequirements of your business. 
recognizable, delivers the often vital orders | War orders probably give you the proper pri- 
hergeli which speed war materials through your plant. _ ority. Teletalk distributors located in major cities 
seder Right at your elbow...inthreeseconds...you are ready to appraise your requirements, make 
sa merely flip a key and call your secretary, con- practical recommendations and see that Teletalk 
, ah al tact your production manager, check the order _is installed quickly .. . no inconvenience to your 
Peto : department, complete any of the hundred and __ office routine. If there is no distributor listed in 
+ Hitler ¢ one important contacts the day’s business de- your telephone directory, as shown below, write 
onal mands. us and we will see that you are properly contacted. 
0 paint, WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A., Established 1909, 
sted of ’ / BS TER Poe Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New York (16) N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City, 
dd industry | Or case tes J snr : BUY WAR BONDS 
— casein, ia -—- \ | a ore _— teletal / ensed under U.S. Patents of Western 
vostit Y Whip ene a. ectric Company, Inc - wated,and Amer- 
ail Eee in Se. tute = | a 
[PANY ~ oe 
— ee) 
Jividend pot -_— a da 
pany aad 8 


“ee alk \ 


) HERE T‘ »B We 
e; _— serve 






CHICAGO 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


here Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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A 50-caliber bullet tears through the recoil mechanism of an anti-tank 
gun far out on a foreign desert. The gun is out of action—but not for 
long. Spore parts are rushed up from the supply base, and soon the 
gun is blasting away again. 

But what if these new parts don’t fit? What if they are a trifle too large 
or too small? The answer is all too obvious. 


Interchangeability of parts for all kinds of war equipment can be 
assured only by the careful inspection of every critical dimension with 
reliable gaging instruments before these parts are shipped to our 
fighting forces. 


SHEFFIELD is a Recognized Authority on Dimensional Control, 
producing the gages that assure the interchange- 


ability of manufactured parts. 


a WEF) 


“n CORPORATION 


Specialists in ecssuniee eal 













Title Reg. U.S. Pat. og. 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of cag 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thay 
not intended for publication, ang tha 
with which writers desire to hay 
initials used, should be so oan 


No Man-power Shortage? 

Sir:—We have been reading a lot abo 
man-power shortages. The writer, for ong 
does not believe there is any fundamey 
man-power shortage. 

A great amount of cost-plus work hy 
resulted in a tremendous loss of efficiengy 
In many places two men are used phy 
one would suffice. We also have 3 \ 
percentage of absenteeism, which mex 
means that a great many workmen 
satisfied with less than a full week's) 

The above is not true in every cag 
there are still in existence people who g 
fighting against this inefficiency tra} 
However, there are not enough fighter 
Pittsburgh, Pa. IS 














Plan for a Warless World 

Sir:—To keep war stopped, we m 
have President Roosevelt and Prime ) 
ister Churchill do two things: First, i 
must organize an_ international poi 
force, make it strong enough to du 
down on any man or nation that talks 
or attempts to start a war; second, ty 
must do away with all causes of war} 
forming an international court of justiq 
If any nation feels dissatisfied with 
rulings of this court, it must be told ita 
have a new trial, but cannot start a 
for that is forbidden by the internat 
police force. 

This will give us a warless, and md 
better world in which to live. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


* ; * 


Handicaps of Working Women 

Sir:—I cannot let go unchallenged t 
statement made in your “Plus and Min 
article in the issue of August 27, that" 
industry is having troubles due to the 
willingness of more housewives to ™ 

As an example of the conditions a 
exist today, I cite my own case. nt 
twenty-five years of married life, I 
worked most of the time as well as hs 
raised a family of four children, How 
now that my children have grown 
could continue to work, I am faced itp 
the following: Lack of domestic help 
laundry service, hardship in securing f 
lack of banking facilities and of 
keeping the house in repair. 


Baltimore, Md. Mrs. 6. 
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B. Low Teamwork...a vital weapon of the United 
Nations... begins in war production factories 
g 
and extends to fighting units on every front. 


Nomen Teams of Rohr Production Fighters work 
Hlenged 1 around the clock preparing huge Consolidated 
and Min Coronados for the next team... skilled flight 
7, that crews of Pan American World Airways... on 
-_ a mission of quick supply to far-flung forces 
os to Wl 


of the Allies. 


ee Teamwork is the dominant spirit of men and 

life, women on Rohr production lines... deter- 

J] as han mined to help cut the time to Victory! 

n. Hower 
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The chief obstacle to a meeting of 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin is not 
the British-American leaders’ reluc- 
tance to discuss postwar policy, but 
the Soviet leader’s refusal to name a 
date and place for the meeting. 


x * * 


Allied leaders have left off wooing 
Turkey. The sudden turn of events in 
the Mediterranean makes Turkey’s 
active participation in the war less 
important. However, they expect some 
friendly action from the Turks, who 
want a finger in the peace pie. 


x * * 


Persistent reports say that Sumner 
Welles will be offered a new and im- 
portant post. The betting is that he 
will accept. 


x * * 


Since the recent Hull-Welles flare-up 
in the State Department, key em- 
ployes have been saying nothing, do- 
ing as little as possible, in an attempt 
to ride out the storm. 


a a 


Italy’s surrender is expected to make 
war moves more difficult on the do- 
mestic front. Returning Congressmen 
report a reluctance to vote higher 
taxes, draft fathers, or impose stricter 
man-power controls. 


x * * 


Prospects are improving that war 
contractors will be allowed more lee- 
way to set aside reserves for peace- 
time operations and will get legisla- 
tion assuring them generous and 
quick cash loans or payments when 
war orders are canceled. 


es: 2 


John L. Lewis is attacking “harsh” 
administration of the Smith-Connally 
War Labor Disputes Act, is blaming 
the President for any restrictions suf- 
fered by mine workers as a result. 
Supporters of the President blame 
Mr. Lewis for passage of the law. It’s 
another aspect of the struggle be- 
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Behind Delay in Stalin Meeting . . . Plan to Eas 
Loss of War Contracts . . . New Post for Mr. Welles? 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


tween the White House and the 


miners’ leader. 
=x «k *® 


Republican Governors at the Macki- 
nac Island conference forced a far 
more positive statement on postwar 
policy than Congress is expected to 
approve this year—or any time before 
the end of the war. 


x *k *® 


Plans are being readied to transfer 
most of the policy making that con- 
trols foreign purchases from the Office 
of Economic Warfare to the U.S. 
Commercial Co. U.S. Commercial is 
one of the RFC agencies handed to 
OEW Director Crowley, but aides of 
Jesse Jones continue to hold key posts. 


& & @ 


A number of labor unions are prepar- 
ing postwar plans of their own. Un- 
derlying idea is to guarantee postwar 
jobs ahead of postwar profits, though 
most union plans call for minimum 
Government action in providing jobs. 


x * * 


War production planners are worry- 
ing about preparations for partial de- 
mobilization, assuming the war in 
Europe will end long before the Pa- 
cific war. A major problem will be 
how to select plants that can return 
to civilian production while others 
are kept on war production. Most 
plants want to reconvert for peace. 


2 2 


The shifting line-up in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt now is siding with con- 
servatives is prompting some New 
Dealers to make the same criticisms 
of the Chief Executive that conserva- 
tives used to make. 


x * * 


Reports from Allied agents inside Ger- 
many hint that they cannot find any 
evidence of an anti-Nazi underground 
in the country. Such reports add 
to the belief that an internal collapse 
of Germany is far from imminent. 
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The problem of what to do about yal 
ishing whisky stocks has been shit, 
from the War Production Bo 
War Food Administration. WpR 
willing to let distillers retyrp 
whisky making for a brief tin. 
WFA will allow the grain to be ul 


x * * 


Plans are in the mill for a “joint py 
aganda board” of British and 
ican Officials, to supervise all psy 
logical warfare against the Axis, 
pose is to avoid future mix-ups j 
the “moronic little king” broadcay 
OWI. 





xk 


Signs multiply that the heat is bei 
turned off OPA. General Mang 
Chester Bowles is doing a quiet cl 
up and reorganization job and { 
tendency in Congress and the Admi 
istration is to support him. 


x * * 


Exporters and_ shipping inter 
promise to engage in a vigorous pos 
war battle over the U.S. mercha 
marine. Shippers want a large 0 
Exporters fear that subsidized U. 
shipping may cut into earnings 
traditional maritime nations, af 
therefore reduce the volume of trad 


x * * 


Speculation grows over Leo T. Cro 
ley’s aims for the Office of Econon 
Warfare. Some _ observers wond 
whether he does not intend to red 
it to a simple recording agency, wi 
scarcely any policy-making functio 


x * * 


The Government-built synthetic 
ber industry is expected to become 
bone of contention in the posw 
period between rubber manufactue 
and oil companies. Both are expett 
to want to operate the plants. 


x * * 


Congressmen returning to Wasi 
ton report that the President's @ 
duct of the war is widely approvedl 
voters, but they are increasingly © 
cal of war administration at home 
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TO YOUR COUNTRY—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 





R ND the world and back again, Dewar’s has won 
over sixty medals for excellence in Scotch Whisky 
Today, Dewar's is proving it is well worthy of these 


citations. For today —as always—there is no meddling 


with the superb quality of the Medal Scotch of the World. 
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White Label 8 years old 
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KY, p Victoria Vat 12 years old 
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THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


chenls 
Both 86.8 Proot - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY Copyright 1943 Schenley Import Corporation, New York [7 epony] 
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“Tobacco Expert.” Painted from real life in the tobacco country by Joe Jones 
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So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed —So Free and Easy On The Draw 


